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A Formula For 1931 Profits 
By M.E. Tate 
ORS 
Stockholders Build The Bank 
If They Understand Its Policies 
By N. P. Black 


How To Analyze Your Costs 
By Clark G. Mitchell 


Profit From Dealer Loans 
By P. D. Beaulieu 





| 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Lite of Saint Louis 


HE enormous resources and excellent facilities of the 
First National Bank, have always been a big factor in 
the life of St. Louis. 


Here St. Louisans find under one roof, ALL the banking 
services that big business, as well as that of smaller busi- 
nesses, and individuals demand—an experienced service 
that has always kept in step with the industrial and civic 
progress of St. Louis. 


That is why much of St. Louis business life is centered 

wail in the First National Bank and why it is often referred 

IN ST. LOUIS to by thousands in every walk of life as their BANKING 
HEADQUARTERS. 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank has also developed its services 
for bank correspondents, along the broadest lines and 
invites banks throughout the country desiring the assist- 
ance of a bank in the great Mississippi Valley region, 
to investigate its services. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY-LOCUST- OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 





STOP 


ALL BOOKKEEPING 
at once; 


- HAT! Our machines are not 

adding correctly?’’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation comes the order, 
“Stop all bookkeeping at once— fix 
those machines or get new ones.” No 
one would think of running a business 
with inaccurate adding or bookkeeping 
machines. 


But how about the farmers who are 
borrowing money from you? 


Every year worn and obsolete machines 
which plow poorly—plant inaccurately 
—or waste the crop at harvest are losing 


farmers thousands of dollars they have 
rightly earned. 


If you were farming, your equipment 
would be the best and your methods 
would be the most profitable. How do 
the farmers borrowing from your bank 
measure up to such a standard? 


It is the earning power of a farm, not 
its property value, that is important to 
you. This year, especially, it will well 
repay loan officers when making loans 
to farmers to know definitely that those 
farmers are equipped to make profits 
under 1931 conditions. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MAKERS OF TWIN CITY TRACTORS AND THRESHERS, MINNEAPOLIS TRACTORS, THRESHERS, COMBINES AND 
CORN SHELLERS AND MOLINE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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Main Banking Floor, Central Trust Company of Illinois 
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HENEVER you come to 
Chicago, make Central Trust 
Company of Illinois your head- 
quarters. Our officers are ready 
at all times to accord you the 
earnest attention and hearty co- 


operation that you would expect 


here from an office of your own. 


The wide and specialized expe- 





Your 
eadquarters 
in Chicago 


all of our departments — general 
banking, investments, trusts, 
foreign, travel, or financial 


information. 


Any specific problem confronting 
you will have our whole-hearted 
attention, whether you call 
on us here or communicate with 
us by wire, mail, or telephone.: 


rience of our organ- Just consider Central 
ization affords corres- the CENTRAL Group Trust Company of 
Central Trust Company of Illinois . . : 
Central-Illinois Compan 
pondentbanks every _| FSR aaa , Illinois the Chicago 


possible assistance in 





—— 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Articles To Come — 


Bonds That Cannot Default 


Is it possible that there could be 
bonds which are _ default-proof? 
Robert Mason, analyst for the Cen- 
tral Illinois Co. describes bonds that 
have this feature in the June issue 
of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

Mr. Mason has analyzed the bond 
accounts of thousands of banks. He 
has analyzed bonds of all types, and 
he reveals in this article a type of 
bond which classifies as one of the 
safest for a bank’s portfolio. 

‘*History fails to reveal,’’ says Mr. 
Mason, ‘‘any instance in which the 
major companies issuing these bonds 
have failed to meet promptly all ob- 
ligations on such security. The serial 
maturities permit the selection of al- 
most any maturity or combination 
of interest dates to best fit the pro- 
gram of the bond account of any 


bank.’”’ 


Realty Loans Can Be Safe 


A survey of the experience and 
methods of 1,095 bankers located in 
every state of the union, shows that 
real estate loans of various kinds are 
being made with safety and profit. 
The complete report on this study 
appearing in the June issue shows 
exactly how those bankers who are 
making a success with this type of 
loan are protecting themselves. 

One banker mentioned in the re- 
port has been lending on real estate 
for 27 years and has never had a 
loss. The method of protecting his 
bank is simple, and clearly explained 
in this story. 

As a matter of fact, the survey 
shows that most bankers have aban- 
doned real estate loans entirely, giv- 
ing up the idea that there is a way to 
continue with them with safety and 
profit. That is why this article is so 
important right now. 
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$175,000 From Idle Accounts 


And this was secured by stimulat- 
ing depositors by means of letters. 
Plans and the tabulated results as 
used by G. L. Spry, advertising man- 
ager of the Huron & Erie Mortgage 
Corp. of London, Canada, form a 
definite working basis for any bank 
that is now carrying a large number 
of savings accounts at a loss. 


Let’s Not Go To Extremes 


Leland Rex Robinson, author of 
several standard works on investment 
trusts, suggests the right viewpoint 
needed in evaluating the shares of 
this type of security. 

Every banker is anxious to know 
more about investment trusts. Cus- 
tomers are requesting the banker’s 
advice as to which ones to buy. 
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Are your 
out-of-town claims 


handled promptly? 


They are, 
if you use only BLUE BOOK Attorneys 


Use the BLUE BOOK list of Bank Recommended 
Attorneys. Then you will know what out-of- 
town legal service can be. 


Every attorney listed has been recommended 
by a local banker. Each is thoroughly compe- 
tent. Absolutely reliable. Experienced in 
handling bank legal work. 


Send your claims only to attorneys recom- 
mended by a banker. Be sure that your claim 
will be administered with dispatch equal to 
the needs of modern banking efficiency. _ 


Let the BANKERS DIRECTORY help you to ob- 


tain prompt settlement of out-of-town claims. 


Rand M€Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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Interior of a bank, equipped with Diebold 24-hour protection from Burglary, Fire, Banditry. Lobby, all entrances and 
exits are fully protected with tear gas at the instant of release 


BUSINESS at its height . . . money lying unprotected behind tellers’ windows . . . the vault door open. 
Unannounced, bandits enter, armed to the teeth. A hold-up! @ But before they can get their hands 
on any money—before they can start slugging and shooting—a sudden haze fills the lobby, as if some 
one had taken a flashlight picture of the entire scene. The bandits drop their dangerous guns. Their 
hands fly to eyes unexpectedly flooded with tears. Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas! @ Depositors and em- 
ployees cry too. But their tears stop soon, the hold-up is thwarted and the helpless bandits grope their 
way out of the bank, easy subjects for police attention. @ Diebold-Lake Erie Electrical Tear Gas Sys- 
tems are the most effective means yet devised for the prevention of daylight hold-ups with their usual 
atrocities. @ The criminal knows and fears tear gas—it takes away his chance for a getaway .. . it 


endangers his liberty. @ Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas Systems reduce insurance rates 25%. Diebold 


Service is available at any point in the United States within twenty-four hours—in metropolitan 


areas, immediately. Write for full information. By the makers of Diebold Bank Vaults and Vault Doors. 
“) | | E B q. } D SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY... CANTON, OHIO 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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ound Table Of Discussion 


OUR sections of the country are represented in this month’s 
discussion. The subject is: ‘“‘What is the most important 
consideration to have in mind when passing on a loan?” 








Isn't it a profitable thing to gather ‘round a table and swap experiences? This page is devoted to that purpose several times a year. Just 


Compare Earnings Statements 


With Balance Sheet 


HE all-important thing is the 
ability and willingness of the 
borrower to pay the note when it 
falls due. This, in turn, depends on 
a number of other factors among 
which are moral risk of the borrower, 
his ability (or'the ability of the man- 
agement, if it is a corporation or ¢o- 
partnership), his financial resources 
and liabilities at the time of making 
the loan, and the purpose of the loan. 
Now, if you assume that the loan 
is not going to be considered at all. 
except to a borrower who is a good 
moral risk, whose financial statement 
at the time of making the loan is 
satisfactory, and who is borrowing 
the money for a productive purpose. 
then the essential matter is to deter- 
mine what the borrower’s financial 
condition will probably be at the time 
the note matures. 

This can be determined best by 
analysis of the borrower’s earnings 
statements, preferably over a period 
of two or three years, better still for 
five years. By studying the earnings 
statements in connection with the 
latest balance sheet and making al- 
lowance for any known changes that 
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picture yourself in this group as you rea 


will affect the business during the 
life of the note, it is possible to pro- 
ject the balance sheet with consider- 
able accuracy six months or a year 
into the future. 

It is my belief that for credit pur- 
poses, the information to be derived 
from the balance sheet and earnings 
statements, taken together, is worth 
several times that to be secured from 
the balance sheet alone.—R. E. Ed- 
wards, President, The First National 
Bank of Peru, Peru, Indiana, 





Find Out How And When 
The Loan Can Be Paid 


OUR experience has taught us that 
the two most important things 
in judging a loan are how and when 
the loan will be paid. It is not suffi- 
cient that the applicant have ade- 
quate assets to justify a loan. Unless 
the borrower can satisfy us that his 
assets are of such nature that he can 
convert them into cash by maturity 
of his loan, his application is denied. 
A good many borrowers are under the 
impression that when they have ob- 
tained a loan, their troubles are over 
and the banker’s troubles begin. 
Due to the rapid change in popula- 


the discussion. 


tion in this territory, most of our 
loans are on a secured basis. We are 
requiring financial statements on all 
loans of $500 and over that are on an 


unsecured basis—A. F. WNetzel, 
President, First Exchange State 


Bank, Inglewood, Cal. 





Study The Man 


[N MY opinion, the first and fore- 

most item to have in mind when 
a loan is being considered is the ap- 
plicant himself, together with his 
willingness and ability to pay the 
loan at maturity. Of course, there 
are other essential things to be taken 
into consideration in making a loan, 
but in my judgment this is of the 
first importance.—John D. Norwood, 
President, Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
Thomasville, Ala. 


——_>———_ 


Study The Source Of Income 


HE most’ important item to have 

in mind when a loan is being con- 
sidered is, from what source and 
when is the money coming in to re- 
pay the loan.—E, W. McGill, Presi 
dent Crawford County Trust Co., 
Meadville, Pa, 
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To Speed 


Transit Items 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL 150 MILLION DOLLARS 











Old German print of the bombardment of Cagliari, 1793 


But the Island of Sardinia 


refused to turn pink 


R green, or blue, or 
whatever color it was 
that map makers used 
to designate the pos- 
sessions of France back in 1793! 

It is a story they still proudly tell 
in the Island of Sardinia. 

How the barking guns of Fort St. 
Elia kept the French men-of-war at 
bay during the great siege of Ca- 
gliari. How an invading party was 
cut to pieces before it could gain a 
foothold. And how the townspeople 
staged such a brilliant, loyal defense, 
that the ruling House of Savoy prom- 
ised to reward them with many 
privileges. 

That these promises were never 
kept, and finally led to the revolution 
of 1794-1796 is another story. 

But the fact remains that today on 
political maps of Europe, Sardinia 
still wears a different color from 


France. And the reason is one which 
lies deep in men’s struggles, aspira- 
tions and loyalties. 

All history is on the map: glorious 
battles, intrigues, high adventure, 
stupid blunders. 

Maps are something more than ink 
and paper and draughtsman’s skill. 
They are living monuments that 


Write Dept. N-5 for latest free descrip- 
tive material on any Rand M¢Nally 
product listed below: 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 
Globes 
General Printing 
Railroad, Airline 

and Bus Tickets 

Coupon Books 


Child Life Magazine 
Bankers Monthly 
Bankers Directory 
Bankers Bulletin 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


recall the genius and exploits of the 
famous men who have made and 
unmade them from the beginning 
of time. 

That is why maps are so univer- 
sally enjoyed today—why you will 
find them inspiring, stimulating, 
instructive. Learn to read maps 
often. Teach your children to use 
them, too. 

Rand M€Nally & Company this 
year celebrate their 75th anniversary. 
Today they are still the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their pro- 
ducts are on sale at leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or direct. 

And the habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail,essential to 
the making of good maps, carries over 
into every phase of Rand MCNally & 
Company’s many activities. 


IRanp MENaEY & GOMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 


——Exuisits anp SALEsrooms — 


National Press Bldg., Washington 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
125 E. Sizth St,, Los Angeles 
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Good Profit Is Being 
Made by many farmers 


century ago the REAPER was the key 

to enormous development—it was the 

powerful influence that brought a 
remarkable future to agriculture. 


Today, at the opening of another century, 
another great influence is at work building 
a greater future for the farmer. It is the 
TRACTOR. Tractors are on countless farms 
today, but the idea of power farming is still 
young. In the next few years many thou- 
sands of additional farmers will turn to 
tractor power as a means of increasing their 
profits—and the advantage will be in the 
hands of the men who operate McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Equipment. 


Twenty-five years of earnest and skillful 
work in power development has produced 
the McCormick-Deering 15-30, the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, and the original all- 
purpose McCormick-Deering Farmall. These 


This is the Reaper 
Centennial—1931. 
In 1831 Cyrus Hall 
McCormick built 
the first successful 
machine to reap 
grain—his was the 
invention from 
which Interna- 
tional Harvester is 
descended. 


tractors are helping the best farmers every- 
where to cut down their costs and to farm 
with greater ease and profit. 


A McCormick-Deering tractor is the most 
powerful aid the farmer can have at his 
hand to combat his present difficulties. It is 
a practical aid, one that is entirely in his 
own control, and the opportunities are un- 
limited. Tractor power enables him to intro- 
duce labor-saving efficiencies in connection 
with most of his crops and most of his oper- 
ations. With tractor power he pares his 
expenses to the bone, giving himself a greater 
profit margin. 


Power and good equipment are essential 
to any farm, now more than ever before. 
Equipment has been vital to the great growth 
of agriculture; equipment and power is vital 
now. The McCormick-Deering dealer and 
the lines he handles deserve every consider- 
ation and every support. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


This FARMALL Cuts Corn Costs to $5.73 per Acre 
In 1930, Arthur Anderson, Valley, Neb., a FARMALL Tractor 
owner, produced 130 acres of corn at an actual cost, exclusive of 
land charges, of $5.73 per acre. The government average cost per 
acre on farms with similar yields is $12.98. Mr. Anderson’s 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Pathe The Row-Crop 
All-Purpose 
Tractor— 

the FARMALL 


yield totaled 3,900 bushels, the cost per bushel being a fraction 
more than 19 cents. His costs included: tractor expense; 15 days’ 
labor plowing and harrowing, 4% days’ disking, 4 days’ planting 
with a 4-row planter, 18 days’ cultivating with a 2-row cultivator, 
and 9 days’ harvesting; and seed, overhead, machinery other than 
the tractor, and hauling. This is one example among many we have 
on file, all furnished us by McCormick-Deering tractor owners. 


Copy of booklet containing them will be mailed on request. 


McCormick-Deering 
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Of Special 
Importance To 
Presidents 


How ean I get more 
people in this vicinity 
to be keenly inter- 
ested in the success of 
our bank? Page 269. 

How can I keep my 
best borrower from 
making serious mis- 
takes in managing his 
business? Page 271. 

How can I evaluate 
investment trust 
shares as collateral? 
Page 273. 

Is there any hope 
for an increase in the 
value of our bond ac- 
count? Page 275. 

How can I check the qualifications 
of the man at the head of our trust 
department? Page 277. 

How can I make our contact em- 
ployees more courteous and effective 
in handling customers? Page 279. 

How can we continue to make 
money on real estate loans without 
losses? Page 281. 

How can our trusts be analyzed so 
as to make more money out of each 
account? Page 283. 

What can I do to get our stock- 
holders working for the bank? Page 
285. 

Where can I find additional profit- 
able loans without taking too much 
risk? Page 288. 

What general plan should I fol- 
low to be able to report profits by the 
end of December? Page 290. 

What can be done to build up our 
savings accounts? Page 292. 

What would happen to the growth 
of our bank, if we merged with an- 
other? Page 296. 


Of Special Importance 
To Cashiers 


What is the most important con- 
sideration to have in mind when pass- 
ing on a loan? Page 262. 

What can I do to make stockhold- 
ers better understand the truth about 
their bank? Page 269. 
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103 Ideas 


How To Make Money From The 


In This Issue 








NE reader has indicated 

his method of getting 
the most value out of each 
issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY as illustrated in 
the picture reproduced here. 
As soon as he receives the 
magazine, he checks over 
this page and marks the 
questions to which he needs 
answers. Then he turns to 
the proper page, gets the 
ideas and at once puts them 
into use. THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is a working 
handbook and this page is 
prepared to make it easier 
for you to benefit from the 
ideas it contains. 


What can I do for our manufac- 
turer borrowers to help them through 
these trying times? Page 271. 

What can I say to our customers 
about future bond prices? Page 275. 

What is good policy for promoting 
employees? Page 279. 

What can I do to make sure that 
real estate valuations that enter into 
our transactions in collateral are 










safe? Page 281. 

How can we dis. 
tribute our expenses 
so as to arrive at use- 
ful cost figures? Page 
283. 

What can I do, at 
the time of sending 
dividend checks, to 
encourage stockhold- 
ers to bring new busi- 
ness to the bank? 
Page 285. 

What credit tests 
ean I apply in con- 
sidering dealer loans? 
Page 288. 

When should loan 
losses be written off? 
Page 290. 

How can we de- 
velop savings deposits among the 
women? Page 292. 


Of Special Importance 
To Directors 


What can I do to encourage other 
stockholders to help make the bank 
grow? Page 269. 

How can I use my influence to pro- 
tect the loans my bank makes to 
manufacturers? Page 271. 

What can the board do toward 
more successful annual stockholders’ 
meetings? Page 285. 

What should be the 1931 policy 
regarding earnings? Page 290. 


Of Special Importance To 
Other Executive Officers 


What information might well form 
the basis of conversation with the 
bank’s stockholders? Page 269. 

What interest should I take in the 
industries of the community? Page 
Zt. 

What can be a safe basis for con- 
versation with customers regarding 
investment trust shares? Page 279. 

What can I say to customers re- 
garding the future of bond prices? 
Page 275. 

How ean I advanee in this institu- 
tion? Page 279. 

What ean I do to 
bank’s savings deposits? Page 292. 


inerease our 
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Low Cost 


Production 
enables the 
farmer to 


The farmer is essen- ° 

tially a dealer in pay his debts 
commodities. If he is 

to meet his obliga- 

tions he must be able to produce these commodities . 
for less than the market price. When prices on 
farm products are low, the need for more efficient 
methods and machinery becomes more necessary. 


That’s why every banker in a farming community 
should be vitally interested in the farmer’s operat- 
ing equipment. Bankers familiar with practical 
farming recognize the growing necessity for wider 
use of better machinery and mechanical power in 
order to produce more efficiently at lower cost. 
Farm prosperity depends now, more than ever 
before, on the judicious investment in modern 
farm machinery. 


In every kind of farming, the low operating and 
maintenance costs of Case Tractors and other 
machines help materially to reduce the cost 
The Case Line now in- of production. 
cludes a machine for prac- 


tically every field operation. 
Every Case product is of the 


latest and most efficient type 
and of the highest quality. 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
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Ze and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Stockholders Build The Bank 


If They Understand Its Policies 


UR stockholders have helped us 
build the Perry State Bank in 
three years to $900,000 in deposits. 
We started out with $50,000 capi- 
tal, and $10,000 undivided profits. 
We now have surplus and undivided 
profits of $42,000. We have paid 
two 10% dividends in the three 
years. 

I want to emphasize again that 
our stockholders have helped us to do 
this. 

When we organized the bank, we 
took it upon ourselves to see that as 
many prominent persons in the com- 
munity as possible owned stock in 
the bank. The object was to build up 
an ownership that would help to 
make the bank grow. 

We hold an annual meeting of 
stockholders in the form of a banquet. 
Stockholders and their wives attend 
and we have had an average attend- 
ance of 80 people. 

At the first meeting, we had the 
Superintendent of Banking, L. A. 
Andrew, as one of our principal 
speakers, and he talked along the 
lines of good banking, explaining to 
our stockholders what they can do to 
help make the bank a success. Speak- 
ers at later meetings were the Gov- 
ernor of the State and Deputy Super- 
intendent of Banks, W. O. Reed. 

The basis for our work with stock- 
holders is our detailed report of the 
assets and liabilities of the bank 
Which is really an analysis of loans, 
receipts, and expenses. 

_ The December 31, 1930 statement 
Is reproduced on the next page. You 


By N. P. BLACK 


Cashier, Perry State Bank, Perry, Iowa 


Five Elements In The 
Plan For Using 
Stockholders 


1. A large group of stock- 
holders forms the basis for 
growth. 


2. These people are given 
the details of the bank set- 
up. 

3. Loans the bank has 
made are analyzed for them 
by size and by security. 

4. Receipts and expenses 
are explained in detail. 


5. Asaresult, stockholders 
are proud of the institution 
in which they have perfect 
confidence, and they secure 
new business in both deposits 
and loans. 


will see that the loans are divided 
into six classes according to size. 
We show that we had four loans in 
size between $10,000 and $13,000 
each, totaling $45,629.62. This is 
interesting to stockholders and fur- 
thermore gives a clear picture of just 
where our money is placed to earn 
the $48,294.92 shown under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Receipts’’ as the interest 
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which we received on loans and bonds. 

This analysis of loans by size is 
extremely helpful to our officers and 
directors. They can at once discover 
any tendency to over-lend to any one 
class. Naturally, we expect to make 
more smaller loans than larger ones. 
Just exactly what the balance should 
be is hard to say. But, if the balance 
is thrown off of the usual line, it is 
a warning for discussion and further 
investigation by the directors. 

You ean readily understand that 
when stockholders have such a clear 
picture as this of the way the bank’s 
money is loaned, they have complete 
confidence in the management and 
consequently talk with their friends 
in an understanding way. Their 
work with friends is, therefore, very 
much more effective. 

Then we classify the loans accord- 
ing to security. Chattel mortgages 
and loans made on statements repre- 
sent the two largest items and are 
nearly equal. Our stockholders un- 
derstand what these chattel mort- 
gages are and the fact that we 
require a statement for every loan of 
$500 or more shows them that we 
know exactly what we are doing. 

Collateral loans and loans secured 
by additional signers are the next 
two largest items in the classification 
and naturally the size of these figures 
gives confidence to our stockholders. 

Our first mortgage loans are de- 
tailed as to acreage and average 
valuation per acre. 

At the banquet this report is gone 
over and explained in some detail 





when the cashier makes his report. 
Any special information the stock- 
holders should have is given to them 
and any questions that arise are 
answered. 

Note that we show the amount of 
overdrafts which always is small. On 
the statement reproduced, the total 
amount of money was $7.32 and this 
was divided between four accounts. 

We enter our bond account as fol- 
lows: 

United States, state, 
city bonds—$169,7 

Other bonds which have a daily 
market—$315,448.44. 

Notice the emphasis upon the li- 
quidity of our bond account. 

This account, of course, is ex- 
plained in more detail in the course 
of the cashier’s report, but here are 
figures emphasizing that the bank is 
extremely liquid in all departments. 

The deposits are analyzed into four 
classes and we e¢all particular atten- 
tion to the fact that our loans do not 
total as much as our time deposits. 
In other words, our demand deposits 
could be paid entirely out of the 
most liquid sort of assets. 

Our stockholders, therefore, feel 
that we are in no danger of difficulty, 
if a run should develop, which is not 
very likely in view of the fact that 


eounty and 


our stockholders understand the de- 
tails of our situation and make these 
known to their friends throughout 
the community. 


In other words, confidence is con- 
tinually maintained and increased 
by this plain statement of facts. 

We analyze our receipts by show- 
ing the income from interest on loans 
and bonds, exchange, commissions, 
insurance, and bond profit account. 
Thus we have a total income of $54,- 
224.07 from a bank which has only 
$50,000 capital. 


Stockholders Recommend Bank 


Naturally, this report of earnings 
is very pleasing to our stockholders 
and makes them absolutely certain 
that the bank is worthy of com- 
mendation to every person whom 
they feel at liberty to approach. 

The expenses are then detailed. 
This report emphasizes our biggest 
expense item—interest on savings 
and time certificates. The stockhold- 
ers being informed on this point 
naturally would help us put over a 
reduction in interest rates, if that 
should be deemed advisable. 

The total expenses are then de- 
ducted from the total receipts and 
the net profit shown. This net profit 


Statement Of The Perry State Bank, 


December, 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 
(Distribution) 


Local Loans, made up of 449 different loans. 

Loans $10, 000 to $13,000 
7,000 to 10,000 
5,000 to 7,000 
3,000 to 5,000 
1,000 to 3,000 

Loans under 1,000 


ape 
CANAD Ss. 


“$ 45,629.62 


is reported as being 33 73-100% on 
the capital stock which is $50,000, 

I believe that my experience jy 
organizing two banks on the basis of 
having as many stockholders as pos. 
sible proves that when stockholders 
are properly informed regarding 
their bank, they will help it grow, 
If they are not, they will probably 
look upon their stock as nothing but 
an investment. In that case, they are 
sometimes a detriment to the manage- 
ment rather than a help. 

In November, 1927, after all banks 
but one had closed in Perry, a city of 
about 6,000 people, the Perry State 
Bank was organized, distributing 
the stock among 50 influential people 
in the city and adjoining territory, 

A number of my friends advised 
against so many stockholders, but I 
have reached the conclusion that if 
you intend to run a bank that will 
allow you to lay all cards on the table, 
good stockholders will be a benefit. 

Not only do we feel that the stock- 
holders are entitled to detailed re- 
ports, but we feel that analyses such 
as we are making, gives our officers 
a better picture of the business, and 
warnings under such analyses will 
more quickly come to light so that 
proper adjustments can accordingly 
be promptly made. 


Perry, lowa 


RECEIPTS FOR YEAR 1930 


Interest on loans and bonds 


$ 376,382.88 Exchange........ 


Commissions... . . 
Insurance..... 
Bond profit account. 


46,636.04 
38,067.00 
64,511.75 
78,340.49 


’ 103,197.98 





(Security) 
Loans secured by chattel mortgages..... 
Loans secured by collateral 
Loans secured by additional signers 
Loans secured by first mortgages on Da!- 
las county farm land, 1700 acres, an 
average of about $48 per acre ; 
Loans secured by first mortgages on city 
business blocks and city residences. . 
Loans, unsecured whose property state- 
ments are on file on all amounts over 
$500.00. : ; , 


Overdrafts (four accounts) 


Bank Equipment, furniture, fixtures and vault equipment 


United States, State, County and City Bonds 
Other Bonds, ‘which have a daily market. . 
Cash on hand 


LIABILITIES 


—— and undivided profits. 
Deposits 

(Distribution) 
Deposits subject to check 
Savings accounts..... 
Time Certificates 
Postal Savings... . 


- $376,382.88 
..$ 55,370.20 


. .$376,382.88 


. .$337,338.15 
. 115,887.22 
. 362,874.62 


89,891.26 
28,988.20 Freight and express 
Taxes.. ; 
Postage. . 


81,860.00 Stationery “saa printing 


26,839.62 
Rent. 


Insurance, on ‘money, ete. 
93,433.60 


Advertising. . 


7.32 
10,501.40 
169,746.70 
315,448.44 
135,163.56 


$1,007,250.30 
50,000.00 


42,870.31 
914,379.99 


Miscellaneous. . 


Net Profit... . 


98,280.00 
$914,379.99 
$1,007,250.30 


Electricity, lights and machines 


Telephone, tolls and telegrams 


Abstract and recording fees 


. -$48,294.92 
413.50 
2,964.09 
305.35 
2,246.21 


$54,224.07 $54,224.07 


EXPENSES FOR YEAR 1930 
Interest paid on Savings and Time certificates. . . 


- $20,340.19 
9,410.85 
19.70 
2,563.30 
290.77 
1,010.83 
90.52 
1,800.00 
167.30 
101.03 
454.56 
384.65 
723.38 


$37, 357. 08 $37,357.08 


$16,866.99 


The net profit of $16,866.99 for the year is 33 73-100% 
on our Capital of $50,000.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cashier 
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The fancy of buyers is as changeable as the wind. Articles in popular favor today may be difficult to sell tomorrow because new products 
have taken their places. Even such an important item as a carburetor is in constant danger of being replaced by some new invention. 


Learn To Be A Director 


Industry Needs Bankers As Board Members 


NLESS you learn to help manage industry, losses on 
loans may result from the lack of foresight of your 
borrowers whose competitors will win out against them. 


By F. H. CHAPIN 


Director and Member of Discount Committee, The Cleveland Trust Co., and President, 


NDUSTRY and banking are so in- 

terwoven today that a banker can- 
not escape getting into industry- 
mentally anyway. Bankers will, in 
the future, assume greater import- 
ance in the conduct of business than 
they have in the past. A banker must 
be a good deal like the old medical 
practitioner—a sort of all-around man. 

I am not so sure but that the 
banker of the future must be able to 
qualify as a member of the board of 
directors of many of the borrowing 
institutions in his community. 

I have been impressed, during the 
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The National Acme Co., Cleveland 


past two years, with the difference in 
the routine of banking as compared 
to conditions existing 40 years ago. 
Banks are larger and the volume of 
business transacted is so vast that it 
is impossible for any one man to 
encompass it in its entirety. Years 
ago, nearly everyone pictured the 
banker as a man with an austere face, 
a Prinee Albert coat, and a high hat. 

The banker of today is a pretty 
democratic human being, and the ae- 
tual business of banking is done more 
on facts than it is on personalities. 
But I do not know how anyone ean 


sit around a table and accept a state- 
ment made by an industrial concern 
that shows so much quick assets, so 
much quick liabilities, net worth, and 
so on, and intelligently make a loan 
on the showing of this statement 
alone. The problems that annoy most 
manufacturers today are not those of 
production or reasonable working 
capital, but they are problems of 
merchandising—of holding their 
positions in the trade. 

More vigilant than ever before 
must the manufacturer and _ his 
banker be in watching his line of 
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Hand methods are frequently replaced by machines with the result that concerns in other lines find it sud- 
denly more difficult to sell. This picture shows a circular diamond-tooth cut-off saw producing Indiana Lime- 
stone moulding rapidly and economica!ly. Quantity production methods such as this made it possible to 
reduce the cost of stone and this in turn became an unexpected handicap in selling other building materials. 


products from the standpoint of ob- 
solescence. The fancy of the buying 
public is as changeable as the wind 
and this fickleness is induced and 
encouraged by themselves through 
ingenious advertising. Articles in 
popular favor today may be obso- 
lete tomorrow. 

There was one concern in Cleve- 
land which paid its stockholders a 
cash dividend of 400% one year and 
because of the replacement of its 
product by another firm’s goods, was 
in the hands of a receiver the next. 

Values in manufactured products 
are ever shifting, affected by various 
conditions which the successful busi- 
ness executive must anticipate. 


Why Bankers 


1. A banker cannot escape 
getting into industry. 

2. This calls for an “all- 
around” man. 


3. Today’s banking is done 
more on facts than on per- 
sonalities. 

4. It is increasingly dif- 
ficult to make loans on state- 
ments alone—you must 
know many things about a 


No less important is the condition 
of manufacturing equipment. How 
ean a bank officer know that the ma- 
chinery and equipment item in a 
statement represents the latest and 
most improved tools or processes on 
the market ; and whether they are of 
such a character as to make probable 
the manufacture of the products of 
such a factory at a eost low enough 
to enable the concern to compete with 
others in the business. 

A loan being made without this 
knowledge stands a chance to become 
frozen and to be put into the process 
of a slow work-out, if not actually 
sustaining a percentage loss alto- 
gether. Sometimes a manufacturer 


is too close to the picture of his own 
business to get a proper perspective 
on its true condition, and the pres- 
ence on his board of a person trained 
in matters of finance and markets, 
with a background of experience 
gained through contacts with other 
businesses, would be most helpful. 
Bankers should not hesitate to call 
upon their directors to help. That is 
what directors are for. If they do 
not respond readily, ask them why 
they are directors. I feel that any of 
the gentlemen on our board would be 
willing to go out and help, if the 
bank officer will point the way. Dig 
up the prospects and let the direc- 
tors know where they ean help. 


Should Study To Become Directors 


borrowing business that are 
not shown in statements. 


5. One business paid a 
cash dividend of 400% one 
year and the next year was 
in the hands of a receiver. 


6. Rapid changes in de- 
mand and in manufacturing 
methods bring quick changes 
that must be provided for by 
reserves and alert manage- 


ment before they occur. 


7. Sometimes a manufac- 
turer is too close to his own 
business to see what is need- 
ed when a banker on his 
board of directors may dis- 
cover impending trouble, and, 
because of experience gained 
from similar contacts with 
other concerns, he can sug- 
gest a way to avoid trouble. 
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Trust Shares In Bear Markets 


BEAR market can be favorable to investment trusts, if 
the managers take advantage of the low prices. Proper 
organization forecasts success for this type of company. 


T IS a natural assumption that 

bear markets are unfavorable for 
investment trust companies of all 
kinds. Indeed, this has proved to be 
the case for many American enter- 
prises of this character during the 
recent dramatic months. However, 
when we raise the question: ‘‘ Why 
should a bear market be regarded as 
unfavorable and a bull market under 
all times and conditions, as favor- 
able?’’ we are thrown back upon cer- 
tain hypotheses which, it will be read- 
ily seen, are true for some companies 
and funds and not true for others. 


Some Frequent Assumptions 


These hypotheses are that primar- 
ily emphasis has always been placed 
upon the sale of its own shares, or 
certificates on the part of any in- 
vestment trust, or upon the mainte- 
nance of the market therefor at high 
or rising prices. Furthermore, it is 
assumed, if we are to regard bear 
markets as altogether unfavorable, 
that new financing is necessary under 
such unpropitious conditions. 

There is also the further assump- 
tion, in explaining why bear markets 
are usually regarded as unfavorable, 
that investment funds and companies 
are under the necessity—or may find 
themselves under the necessity—of 
selling a part or all of their holdings 
at the unfavorable prices then obtain- 
ing. Such sacrifice sales may be due 
to the necessity of raising cash or 
they may arise from the requirement 
to prevent impairment of asset values 
underlying outstanding debentures 
or preferred stocks. 

This‘ assumes that holdings are 
primarily in common stocks, that an 
inadequate cash position has been 
maintained, and that senior capital 
is outstanding in ratios which are 
unduly high, in view of the common 
stock position of the portfolio. It is 
certainly true that these assumptions 
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No. 1 in a series of three articles 


By LELAND REX ROBINSON 


Why British 
Investment Trusts Are 
Little Affected By 
Bear Markets 


1. They are not inter- 
ested in marketing their 
own shares. 


2. They are so strongly 
and conservatively capital- 
ized that they need not seek 
additional financing in un- 
favorable times. 

3. Purchases of securities 
result entirely from the pol- 
icy of active supervision to 
strengthen the investment 
position, and increase their 
interest and dividend income. 

4. They are not inter- 
ested in capital profits for 
income purposes but always 
use these to increase reserves. 

5. Usually 60% to 80% 
of their holdings are in senior 
securities. 

6. Their debentures have 
book values of from 200% 
to 300%. 


have been justified for a considera- 
ble number of companies, but in fair- 
ness it must be pointed out that they 
do not apply to a large number of 
conservatively set up and managed 
investment trust companies and 
funds. 

It will not be out of place in this 
connection to point out that the great 


majority of British investment trust 
companies have been comparatively 
little affected by recurrent bear mar- 
kets, even those of such intensity as 
was registered during the early days 
of the War, in 1920 and ’21, and for 
the past year. Their dividends have 
not been reduced, save in exceptional 
instances. 

Their shares have been affected in 
market value less than many other 
categories of common stocks listed on 
the London Exchange; impairment 
in liquidation values has been sur- 
prisingly small,’ and public confi- 
dence in them has not been seriously 
disturbed. In fact, one may say with- 
out exaggeration that the ultimate 
effect of such periods as we are now 
going through has been to increase 
the confidence of British sharehold- 
ers in their companies of this char- 
acter. 


Why British Investment Trusts 
Do Not Fear “Bear Markets” 


Why is this so? The reasons may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The British investment trust 
companies are not, as such, inter- 
ested in the marketing of their own 
shares, which are only offered at rare 
intervals, and as a rule to their own 
hody of shareholders. 

2. These companies are so strongly 
and conservatively capitalized that 
they are under no necessity for seek- 
ing additional financing at unfavor- 
able times, but may choose their 
periods for increasing capital solely 
with a view to their investment pro- 
gram. 

3. They regard their holdings in 
the main as relatively permanent and 
new sales and purchases result from 
their policy of active supervision, not 
for the purpose of registering profits, 
but for the purpose of strengthening 
their investment position and step- 
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In a bear market, the securities of a great industry such as this paper mill may seriously decline. This, however, can be advantageous to an investment trust 
that is properly organized as explained by the author in this article. 


ping up or fortifying their normal 
interest and dividend income. 

4. A corollary of this is that the 
British investment trust companies 
are not interested in profits for in- 
come purposes, but always appro- 
priate such profits to increase their 
investment reserves, any interest and 
dividend income on which is, of 
course, run through their regular 
income statements. 

5. Their holdings are not primar- 
ily in common stocks, but as a rule are 
from 60% to 80% in highly diversi- 
fied, carefully selected, foreign and 
domestic bonds, debentures, and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

6. Their senior capital position 
is conservative in view of the large 
ratios of bonds which they hold in 
their portfolios. Debentures of these 
companies have back of them book 
values of from 200% to 300%, and 
the cost of borrowed capital is so 
low that income from interest and 
dividends alone on the securities 
acquired through this borrowed capi- 
tal is sufficient to meet the fixed 
charges and bear its load of the gen- 
eral administrative expenses. 


British Use Bear Markets To Buy 
At Low Prices 
It is easy to see, in view of these 
facts, why bear markets are not re- 
garded with any dread by British in- 
vestment trust managers, but on the 
other hand are utilized by them for 
the purpose of making new security 
purchases at low prices. They are 
not burdened with heavy ‘fixed 
charges, or even with current divi- 
dend rates on common stocks, which 
require more than interest and divi- 
dend income to meet them. 
We see, then, that bear markets 
are not necessarily unfavorable to 
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“MTO GREATER mistake 
can be made than the 
assumption that periods of 
prosperity will not be sub- 
ject to occasional check, and 
sometimes severe setbacks, 
even in the countries of rap- 
idly expanding industrial ac- 
tivity * * * It is for these rea- 
sons that investment trusts 
and other large-scale buyers 
of securities find it advisable 
to study the changing behav- 
ior of bonds and stocks in 
different phases of the busi- 
ness or credit cycle.” 


investment trust companies or funds, 
even where these companies have 
senior securities outstanding and are 
under active supervision. 

In fact the only ‘‘sane and sound”’ 
point of view is that bear markets 
cannot be considered apart from bull 
markets any more than night can be 
considered apart from day. The ex- 
istence of the one depends upon the 
existence of the other. If, in its nor- 
mal operations, an investment trust 
company or fund must sometimes 
buy and sometimes liquidate, what 
could be more obvious than that ad- 
vantage accrues from buying in de- 
pressed markets and liquidating in 
buoyant markets? It is true that in 
this ebb and flow, in accordance with 
correct investment trust theory, 
properly capitalized and conserva- 
tively managed investment trusts 
should make returns for their share- 


holders, and any investment policy, 
any accounting methods, any type of 
capital set-up, or any policies adopted 
with regard to marketing of shares 
which directly or indirectly prevent 
an investment trust from taking full 
advantage of the opportunities pre- 
sented to it, on the one side in a bear 
market, and on the other side in a 
bull market, might better be aband- 
oned. In fact, as I stated in a recent 
book on the subject of investment 
trusts: 


Prosperity Subject To 
Set-backs 

‘No greater mistake can be made 
than the assumption that periods of 
prosperity will not be subject to occa- 
sional check, and sometimes severe 
setbacks, even in the countries of 
rapidly expanding industrial activity 
***Tt is for these reasons that invest- 
ment trusts and other large-scale 
buyers of securities find it advisable 
to study the changing behavior of 
bonds and stocks in different phases 
of the business or eredit cycle. The 
fact that most investors neither un- 
derstand these principles, nor are suf- 
ficiently well-informed to apply them 
opens many opportunities for an ade- 
quately equipped institutional inves- 
tor.”’ 

Therefore, I would like to empha- 
size that we should go into this ques- 
tion of investment trusts in a bear 
market not so much in terms of gen- 
eral principles—which are entirely 
clear and which have been doubly re- 
affirmed by the events of the last 18 
months—but in the terms of the 
varying and complete experience of 
American companies and funds, 
which, during the last two or three 
yers, have been popularly known as 
‘investment trusts.”’ 
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Bond Prices Will Start Up 


When Business Makes A Real Recovery _ 


APITAL is always timid when business has declined. Timid 
capital hides in low-yiekd, extremely liquid investments 
such as governments, call money, and commercial paper. 


EING conservative, playing safe, 

or practicing any other virtue in 
the management of a bond account, 
must recently have seemed relatively 
futile to many bankers. For even the 
best bonds have dropped this winter 
from their high levels of last Septem- 
ber and the bond market, including 
good, bad and indifferent issues, has 
been playing unaccustomed pranks. 
Why, when the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate is at rock bottom, when 
the value of the dollar is on the in- 
crease and when the menace of specu- 
lation in stocks has been erased, have 
bond prices been behaving so dis- 
eoncertingly ? 

The main reason behind all this 
unsettling movement of the bond 
market lies in the fact that we have 
run into one of those periods when 
investment capital has become exces- 
sively cautious. We are, to some ex- 
tent, repeating what we did in the 
long depression of the 1890’s. Then, 
as now, capital became skeptical of 
the security of every type of issue or 
of the future of the bond market as 
a whole. Then, as now, capital took 
flight away from ordinary and every- 
day sorts of investments and found 
relative peace and comfort only in 
the most indisputably safe and liquid 
channels. We have been cast so sud- 
denly from the heights of prosperity 
to the depths of depression that a 
paralyzing lack of confidence has 
gripped the minds of all investors. 


Investment Capital Not Scarce 


This is, in fact, the only reasonable 
explanation of the recent poor be- 
havior of bond prices. There is no 
proof anywhere that capital for in- 
vestment has become in reality 
Searce. With speculation at low ebb 
and the stock market employing ex- 
ceedingly little money, with the av- 
erage industry doing little business 
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By RUSSELL LEAVITT 


Vice President, Moody's Investors Service 


What Is Needed To 
Make The Bond 
Market Normal Again 


1. A recovery in business. 


This will stiffen confidence 
of bond buyers and draw 
them back into the bond 
market. 


2. Investment of the cap- 
ital that is accumulating. 


Profits are being made and 
the capital which is piling up 
must be invested somewhere. 


3. The return of the in- 
dividual investor to bond 
buying habits. 

For some time the individ- 
ual investor has wanted only 
stocks. But the experiences 
of 1929-1930 should make 
the safety of bonds attrac- 
tive to him. This should 
makea steadier bond market. 


and demanding no credit to speak of, 
and with almost no new enterprises 
being embarked upon, there is searce- 
ly any ground for supposing that a 
genuine lack of capital exists. 
Indeed, there is evidence to the 
contrary. The extreme ease of money 
rates in all world centers and the 
low yields on United States govern- 
ment bonds show plainly that these 
types of investment are in high de- 
mand. It is here that capital has 
gone into hiding for the time being. 
Commercial paper or call money or 
treasury bonds, these provide just 


the sort of refuge that timid capital 
requires. And so, right alongside of 
generous yields in very good corpora- 
tion bonds, we find abnormally low 
yields in the types of investments 
just mentioned. 


Capital Over-Bold Two Years Ago 


The situation is the reverse of that 
which existed about two years ago. 
Then capital was over-bold. It did 
not matter that anywhere from 8% 
to 15% had to be paid for call money. 
The prospect was so bright that such 
rates of interest seemed well worth 
while to the borrower. And no atten- 
tion was paid to the yield on stocks. 
This over-boldness has now had its 
reaction in overeautiousness. It does 
not matter that gilt-edge bonds yield 
two to three times as much as call 
money. Few investors have been 
tempted to make the exchange into 
bonds beeause the outlook all around 
seems so black. 

Periods of no confidence like this 
are very hard on the banker or any- 
one else who has bought and holds 
good bonds on the theory that they 
are sound whatever may happen. For 
whereas the highest grades of bonds 
have suffered the least, they have 
nevertheless fallen in value. The 
general crisis in confidence has 
worked harm to conservatively man- 
aged accounts as well as to poorly 
managed ones and the mere fact that 
the harm done has been smaller, is no 
real consolation. 

What is it that will restore more 
normal conditions, that will bring 
sound investment bonds back to a 
more rational level and heal the 
wounds that have been inflicted on 
hapless bond accounts? For one 
thing, a recovery in business (even a 
very slow one) would help immense- 
ly. At first glance, it might be sup- 
posed that such a development would 
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only tend to stiffen money rates be- 
cause of increased demand for com- 
mercial loans. And that, one might 
say to himself, will hardly help the 
bond market. 

This reasoning is however, likely 
to be very misleading. Money rates 
may be stiffened, it is true, but far 
more important than that will be the 
stiffening of confidence. For, as 
pointed out above, an enormous mass 
of capital had fled to government 
bonds and other eminently safe 
refuges. It only wants a stiffening of 
confidence to draw that capital, as a 
magnet draws a piece of iron, out of 
its hiding place, in large measure, 
and cause it to seek the greater yields 
obtainable in all kinds of really good 
long-term bonds. The only thing 
that will create that confidence will 
be a revival in business, even if it be 
a slow revival or one of but modest 
proportions. 


Bond Investors Should 
Welcome Expansion 


Whereas bond investors may jus- 
tifiably be apprehensive of periods 
of over-expansion in business, (such 
as took place in 1928-29 with a re- 
sulting decline in bond prices) they 
need seareely worry about business 
expansion at this stage. Rather they 
should worry about its non-appear- 
ance and welcome it with open arms 
when it does come. At this point, a 
recovery in business is of just as 
great importance to the bond market 
as it is to the stock market. 

But, even if we do not have any 
very early pick-up in trade and in- 
dustry, we may get a firming and 
strengthening bond market. Capital 
is accumulating steadily. Even 
though the wheels of industry have 
slowed down, they have not stopped. 
Profits are still being made in many 
businesses and the capital which is 
piling up must be invested some- 
where or somehow. 

At the very same time that this 
is and has been going on, the bor- 
rower or the enterprise that usually 
needs capital has become timid too. 
The demand for new capital in in- 
dustry has probably shrunk in recent 
months faster than the supply of new 
capital has diminished. In this coun- 
try in 1930 we saw about 1,400 mil- 
lion dollars of new corporate bond 
issues in the first quarter of the year. 
This declined to less than 1,300 mil- 
lions in the second quarter. Then it 
began dropping rapidly, to less than 
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The Bond Situation 
In Five Sentences 


1. Recovery in business is 
of just as great importance to 
the bond market as to the 
stock market. 

2. Capital is timid; it hides 
in the lowest yielding in- 
vestments. 


3. Borrowersare also timid 
because they feel they can- 
not accurately appraise the 
future. 


4. There ought to be some 
return to the bond-buying 
habit in 1931, but this may 
not develop until business is 
really thriving again. 

5. It does seem probable 
that when business picks up, 
we shall see a rapid and un- 
usual rise in the prices of 
good investment bonds. 


800 millions in the third quarter and 
to only about 400 millions in the final 
three months. 

Normal borrowers do not at the 
moment want to borrow at long-term 
any more than lenders want to lend. 
So, there is at least a good reason to 
suppose that we shall not be con- 
fronted with any mass of undigested 
bonds in 1931, and the gradual accu- 
mulation of capital will slowly take 
up any slack that may possibly now 
exist. 

Certainly it would seem that, as 
this year progresses, we shall meet 
with a scarcity of first-rate new issues 
(unless business revives) which will 
largely offset the erstwhile disloca- 
tion of demand. 


Hope For Increased 


Bond Demand 


There is also the hope that may be 
held out, that we shall see this year 
the return of the individual investor 
to bond-buying habits, and thus, de- 
mand for bonds broadened, compared 
with preceding years. This is, of 
course, a matter of guesswork. For 
some time the individual investor has 
wanted only stocks. He has desired 
to take risks and has hoped for big 








gains and the stolid sort of invest- 
ment represented by the bond has 
not interested him. But certainly the 
experiences of 1929-30 must have 
chastened his spirit. Many must have 
made New Year’s resolutions never 
to touch stocks again. The great illu- 
sion is well nigh at an end. Some re- 
turn to the bond-buying habit may, 
therefore, certainly be expected and 
with it the market for bonds ought 
to become steadier, to say the least. 

These conditions make it reason- 
ably probable that when business does 
pick up again, we shall see a rapid 
and unusual rise in prices among 
good investment bonds. If the situa- 
tion is to be visualized, it might be 
said that 1928-29 brought a high 
wave of over-expansion, while 1930 
and early 1931 have been witnessing 
a deep trough of under-expansion. 
After such large oscillations we 
should not immediately expect per- 
fect calm. Instead, the excessive 
under-expansion may very well re- 
sult in a fairly rapid rising move- 
ment in bonds once confidence re- 
turns. 


Good Bonds Will Be Revived 


It is this next stage,—the recovery 
in bond prices, even though this may 
not be seen right away—which will 
amply reward conservative invest- 
ment policies. As pointed out, the 
careful investor in bonds has recent- 
ly been penalized through no fault 
of his own. Bonds of all types, both 
good and bad, have fallen, and the 
bank bond account which has been 
ably managed, has suffered along 
with the account which has been 
poorly managed. The next consider- 
able recovery in the bond market 
which can be looked for with some 
assurance in 1931 will certainly re- 
vive good bonds, but probably not 
poor bonds. 

Issues that in their prices reflect 
poor security, as well as poor gen- 
eral conditions, cannot hope for the 
same sort of recovery, and whereas 
all bank bond accounts are now more 
or less in the same boat, all suffering 
and all hoping for better times, only 
those which have been constructed 
out of bonds of high rating and firm 
security will come up well again. 
Unless all precedents are to be 
broken, investment lists that are con- 
servative by normal standards need 
not fear that anything much worse 
will beset them than what has already 
taken place. 
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What Trust Officers Nee 


To Make Their Work Profitable 


OTHING can injure any part of the country’s industry 
without adversely affecting some property held in trust. 
That is why trust officers must keep in touch with industry. 


By LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman, Irving Trust Co., New York 





ie REVIEWING the 
modern rapid eco- 
nomie evolution of the 
world and our country, 
few of us today realize 
the rapid changes in 
banking procedure 
which have come about 
through interchange of 
ideas between banks. We 
have enormously  im- 
proved our accounting 
methods. We have broad- 
ened our knowledge of 
business by exchanging 
eredit information. 

Still another advance is the prac- 
tice of the clearing houses through- 
out the United States, of making 
periodic examinations of their own 
member banks. We compare freely 
with eaeh other our methods, forms, 
equipment, systems and _ policies. 
This sort of thing amazes the Euro- 
peans. Many times foreign bankers 
visiting my own institution have 
frankly voiced their surprise when 
we explained many features of our 
work that abroad would be kept as a 
zealously guarded secret. 

But secrecy is a foe to progress. 
Secreey cannot exist where business 
men get together through conven- 
tions or group meetings providing 
contact and acquaintaneceship out of 
which grow confidence and team 
work, 

No trust company can attain its 
full growth nor secure its full share 
of the business, which even now is 
potentially far larger than we can 
easily imagine, without a keen real- 
ization of how trust business dove- 
tails into the requirements of the 
public. 

Never before has the need for com- 
petent trust service been so urgent, 
80 broad, as it is today. The inexpe- 
rienced investor is tossed in a whirl- 
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pool of dangerous cross 
ourrents. The values of 
tangible things have been 
profoundly affected by 
the present depression. 
He is beset with advice 
to buy this or buy that. 
He does not know whom 
to believe. He longs for 
a firm rock to which he 
may cling for support. 

The man in the street 
today is not getting the 
type of financial service 
that he will be able to 
get a few years in the 
future. Team work will bring ever 
improving service. I have in mind 
particularly the possibility of closer 
cooperation with the life insurance 
companies in the so-called ‘‘insur- 
ance trusts.”’ 

We are familiar with the historic 
steps in the evolution of business 
eontrol—first the individual, then 
the partnership, the guild, and the 
corporation. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
United States we have gone much 
further than other countries in han- 
dling corporately not only produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution, and 
many phases of retail trade, but are 
also in the vanguard of a new trend 
to turn to corporations for service,—- 
personal service. This is well exem- 
plified by trust companies. It is prac- 
tically impossible for an individual 
or an inexperienced trustee to give 
as competent, efficient or as continu- 
ous attention to the affairs of a bene- 
ficiary as is given by a trust com- 
pany. 


Certain Situations Require 
Specialists 


The reasons are not hard to find. 
We need mention merely a few. Only 
specialists can hope to deal properly 








with the intricacies of taxation. Trust 
law is a vast realm in itself. The 
accounting procedure required by 
the Surrogate is a highly technical 
matter. 

Real estate fairly bristles with pit- 
falls for the unwary. Rentals, re- 
pairs, taxes, contacts, leases, titles, 
sudden changes in transportation 
facilities, shifts in population, the 
changing character of a neighbor- 
hood—and last but not least is the 
always difficult question of invest- 
ment, 

In other types of trust work, such 
as reorganizations and receiverships, 
the broad experience which a trust 
company accumulates through the 
years is an intangible asset of the 
utmost importance, often worth much 
more than the modest fees that are 
charged. 


Only Broad Business Experience 
Equal To Problem 


These are some of the subjects 
which only broad business experience 
and expert knowledge can cope with 
successfully. Few individual trustees, 
I imagine, would knowingly accept 
the burden of such a responsibility. 

Perhaps the most valuable of all 
the intangible assets of a well-run 
trust company is its fund of business 
experience. Two or three conerete ex- 
amples will make my meaning clear. 
First a peculiar question regarding 
life insurance. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer met 
sudden death through blood poison- 
ing. The disease came from germs 
that got into his blood due to the bite 
of an insect one night in his garden. 
The ordinary insurance carried was 
$50,000. There was $45,000 addi- 
tional coverage for death by accident. 

Both the executor and the lawyer 
for the estate were about to put in 
a claim for $50,000, but an officer of 
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our company insisted that the $45,- 
000 additional be claimed because 
death had come accidentally. A bite 
of an insect, he argued, is just as 
much accidental as the bite of a 
poisonous serpent. And against the 
protests of both the local attorney 
and the executor this claim was made, 
and the insurance company paid the 
elaim promptly without objection. 

Our receivership experience natur- 
ally provides us with an excellent 
opportunity to test the merit of cor- 
porate administration of responsibil- 
ities. 

Our men have had an astonishing 
range of duties to perform, all the 
way from running a New York City 
hotel to conducting the manufacture 
of cosmetics. In one case it was neces- 
sary for us to take over a radio broad- 
casting station and a miscellaneous 
assortment of magazines. 

At the outset, the situation seemed 
hopeless and the assets of almost 
negligible value. But by patient and 
persistent work and by doing the 
things which should be done, not 
merely the things customary in re- 
ceivership practice, we _ realized 
enough money to pay 95% of the 
debts involved in this $600,000 bank- 
ruptcy. 


Intimate Contact With Customer 


It is almost axiomatic that trust 
service brings a banker into a more 
personal and intimate contact with 
customers than does any other field 
of financial work. 

We can never stress this idea too 
strongly. No matter how large a 
trust company may become, no mat- 
ter how specialized its activities, no 
matter how its routine may be de- 
partmentalized and subdivided, we 
must remember that at all times the 
quality of its contacts with grantors 
or beneficiaries must remain on the 
high plane of a confidential and in- 
timate relationship. The requisite 
traits of character that fit men to be 
trust officers and to win advance- 
ment must be appraised accordingly. 

I believe that trust companies 
should welcome, and even on occasion 
recommend the appointment of a co- 
executor and co-trustee, if the grant- 
or will suggest a friend willing to 
act. 

Such ties of friendship with the 
decedent can well be used in the 
future, as in the past, to insure that 
genuine interest in the welfare of the 
survivors, whereby the largest cor- 
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Seven Requirements 


For Trust Officers 


1. No trust company can 
attain its full growth unless 
its officers have a keen reali- 
zation of how trust business 
dovetails into the require- 
ments of the public. 


2. Only specialists can deal 
properly with the intricacies 
of taxation. 

3. Trust law 
realm in itself. 


4. The accounting proce- 
dure required is highly tech- 
nical. 


5. Realestatefairly bristles 
with pitfalls. 


6. In reorganizations, re- 
ceiverships and so on, the 
broad experience of years is 
essential. 


is a vast 


7. Most valuable of all is 
a fund of business experience. 


poration can make their contacts 
warm, friendly and personal. 

Yet, as far as administrative 
routine is concerned, there is no 
reason for not trying to make op- 
erations impersonal. This means sim- 
plification and standardization. 

We must take a lesson from the 
experience of many trade associa- 
tions. We shall have to do what they 
did, namely: Get together and in- 
terchange our experiences, simplify 
and standardize our forms and 
methods, discuss the various phases 
of accounting so that we can have a 
system of cost accounting on a scien- 
tifie basis. If we are losing money on 
some kinds of business, we at least 
ought to know about tt. 

As matters stand today, many 
small trusts are handled at a loss. 
Yet we cannot expect the fees allowed 
by the law to be modernized without 
first collectively demonstrating the 
unfairness of the present situation. 

I next submit the suggestion that 
a trust company should never agree 
to act either as guardian of the per- 
son or as committee for the person 
of an incompetent or lunatic. 


Good bankers have always fully 
recognized a solemn responsibility 
toward depositors and stockholders, 
but is there not a responsibility of 
another kind, much broader in scope 
which in this day and age more def- 
initely rests upon the shoulders of 
trust companies, life insurance com- 
panies, and other similar guardians 
of property for which they have def. 
initely been made trustees ? 

The trust company stands as a 
vigilant protector of widows and 
orphans, the weak, the helpless and 
the inexperienced. This very faet 
creates a high and special responsibil- 
ity—a responsibility which cannot 
be fully discharged by mere routine 
custody of wealth, however carefully 
and however scrupulously performed, 

The value of the property so en- 
trusted is vastly increasing. An in- 
ventory of the property now lodged 
with trust companies, life insurance 
companies and banks would show 
that substantial amounts are held of 
the securities of every major indus- 
try in the country. 


Thus the banks, trust companies 
and life insurance companies all have 
a vital and continuing interest in the 
economic health of the nation. Noth- 
ing can injure any part of the coun- 
try’s industrial fabric without ad- 
versely affecting the value of some 
property held in trust. 


Prosperity Concern Of Trust Officer 


It is clear as the noonday sun that 
the prosperity of our nation and the 
prosperity of the industries which 
produce and conserve our national 
wealth are the concern of every trust 
officer who properly understands his 
responsibilities. 

If trust officers remain silent and 
supine in the face of legislative or 
political action which they believe 
after careful consideration threatens 
to disturb the values of property 
entrusted to their care, they are un- 
mindful to the interests which they 
have been appointed to serve. 

One thing I feel sure of, and in 
this I think I voice the feeling of all 
thoughtful trust executives. We have 
the burden of caring for the savings 
of others. We are guardians for the 
weak, helpless and inexperienced. 
By experience and training, trust of- 
ficers know what makes for prosper- 
ity and what leads toward disaster. 
Thus there is a higher duty imposed 
upon them toward their clients and 
toward the public. 
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“You will be given every opportunity to realize your ambition and to prove yourself worthy of a permanent place in 
our organization. One of the first factors to influence your advancement will be willingness to learn, to be thorough, 
to do more than your set task, and to so prepare yourself by application and study, as to find you ready for the 


opportunities that lie before you.” 


How To Advance In Banking 


1. Through Courtesy And Discretion 


The first in a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


Snape new employee of The First 
National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Spokane, receives a pamphlet which 
opens with this letter and contains 
suggestions of the proper procedure 
for advancement : 


You have been selected to become 
a member of the ‘‘First National’’ 
staff because of acceptable references 
as to character and habits, and your 
apparent fitness, as reflected in your 
education and training, for the voca- 
tion you have chosen as your life 
work. 

You will be given every opportu- 
nity to realize your ambition and to 
prove yourself worthy of a perma- 
nent place in our organization. One 
of the first factors to influence your 
advancement will be willingness to 
learn, to be thorough, to do more 
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S a more desirable posi- 

tion your goal? Then 
read what this bank tells 
its employees is the way to 
advance, and imagine that 
the message is from the 
president of your own 
bank. 

Several articles will follow 
this one, dealing with other 
phases of the bank employ- 
ee’s fitness for his job and 
promotion. Mr. Kommers 
has incorporated them all in 
a pamphlet which is fur- 
nished every employee at 
the time he joins the staff. 


than your set task, and to so prepare 
yourself by application and study, 
as to find you ready for the opportu- 
nities that lie before you. 

Every position in the bank, re- 
gardless of its rank, is an important 
one and ealls for the best that is in 
you. Endeavor to do your work well. 
Strive to excel in your every assign- 
ment. Become thoroughly versed in 
your duties and perform them to the 
best of your ability. If your best is 
not good enough, the bank can deter- 
mine your fitness to continue further, 
a fact that will be made known to 
you early in your career. 

You are exhorted to take a keen 
interest in your work. Be enthusias- 
tie about your work, the bank and 
your associates. In the words of the 
late A. C. Bedford of the Standard 
Oil Co. ‘‘Read and study and think 
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along the lines of your business. 
Learn what it is all about and what 
service it contributes toward making 
the world go round more comfortably 
and efficiently.’’ 

Take a tip from Macauley, who 
said: ‘‘The World acclaims, not so 
much the man who does a thing that 
has never been done before, but the 
man who does best the things that 
many do well.’’ That is the ideal we 
are all striving for in the First Na- 
tional ; to excel ; to do the right thing. 
at the right time, in the right way: 
to do some things better than they 
were ever done before; to eliminate 
errors; to see both sides of a ques- 
tion; to be patient and courteous 
under all circumstances; in brief, to 
be satisfied with nothing short of per- 
fection. So, in our organization, the 
perfection of the whole depends upon 
the perfection of the individual ef- 
fort composing it—each has his part 
in the program. All must aspire for 
the highest in excellence, not only 
in the routine of the day’s work, but 
in the development of a distinctive 
personality that will make our insti- 
tution stand out as a model among 
the members of the group of banks 
with which it is associated. 


Back of these hints and sugges- 


tions we wish all employees to see 
our earnest desire to conduct this 
institution on the highest plane of 
ethics and service, to give them the 
benefit of long experience, to save 


them the retracing of unguided 
steps, and to give them genuine help 
in the knowledge and application of 
sound, progressive banking practices. 


Promotions From The Ranks 


In the natural order of things it 
cannot be held forth that openings 
will develop, making it possible for 
all to rise to the highest positions, 
but attention is directed to the fact 
that this bank is a member of the 
Old National System. It is an Old 
National policy to assist a trained 
employee to a more desirable posi- 
tion in a member bank elsewhere, if 
an opening commensurate to his abil- 
ity does not develop within his own 
bank. Old National graduates are to 
be found in high executive positions 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

To be able to talk intelligently 
about the ideals of the First National 
should be one of the important aims 
of every person in this organization. 


The First National has been noted 
and advertised as the bank of inti- 
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In these days of keen competition, the only 

thing one bank can offer that other banks can- 

not duplicate is the quality of its service, 

which consists of true courtesy and intelligent 
and efficient service. 


mate, personal service, a reputation 
that should inspire every officer and 
employee, not only to be efficient, but 
uniformly courteous to everyone, 
young or old, entering the bank 
doors. 

Those coming in contact with cus- 
tomers should especially cultivate a 
personal interest in each one, and 
serve him with tact and patience, no 
matter how trying the circumstances. 
Do not allow yourself ever to be 
drawn into an argument with a cus- 
tomer; if unable to adjust a diffi- 
eulty, promptly refer him to an of- 
ficer. 

Every person who enters our doors 
should be regarded as an invited 
guest and treated as such. Make it a 
point always to greet customers cor- 
dially, learn who they are, and call 
them by name, as: ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Brown,’’ or ‘‘Come again, Mr. 
Jones.’’ 

If a customer, with whom you are 
intimately acquainted, comes to you 
with a problem outside your duties, 
personally escort him to the proper 
department, whenever possible to do 
so, and introduce him to the person 
in charge. You are responsible for 
him until the customer is finally put 
in contact with the member of the 
staff best qualified to serve him. 

It is especially desired that a spirit 
of friendliness and cheerfulness per- 
vade the bank at all times. Custom- 
ers respond readily to a pleasant at- 
mosphere, and it will make the trans- 
actions of the day smooth and har- 
monious for all concerned. 


Remember, in these days of keen 


competition, there is little that one 
bank ean offer that other banks ean. 
not duplicate. That little, however, 
is vitally important, because it con- 
sists of true courtesy and intelligent 
and efficient service. It means being 
truly interested in the customer and 
making every effort to supply his 
wants. 

I do not claim to possess the keys 
to success in banking nor to pose as 
an authority on the subject, and | 
hope no one will think that I am as. 
suming that in the publication of 
this pamphlet. 

I want to contact the men in our 
organization with sufficient  fre- 
quency to ever keep before them the 
ideals of management. Exactly as a 
father desires to exert his leadership 
in the raising of his boys, so a bank 
executive has the same desire in the 
bringing up of the boys in his organ- 
ization. 


Absolute Secrecy Must Be 
Maintained 


Practically every transaction be- 
tween a bank and its customers is of 
a confidential nature, and nothing 
that transpires in this relationship 
or in your connection with the bank 
should ever be discussed with, or dis- 
closed to anyone on the outside, not 
even to members of your immediate 
family. 

Every employee must hold in abso- 
lute and strict secrecy and confidence 
any information or knowledge he 
may acquire relative to the affairs of 
the bank or any of its customers. The 
pledge of secrecy taken annually by 
the entire staff, and which you signed 
upon entering your employment, is 
no idle ceremony. The penalty of 
violation is heavy, but fully justified 
by experience. Nothing can do s0 
much harm to’a bank as to acquire 
the reputation for permitting infor- 
mation to ‘‘leak out,’’ and nothing 
gives the public so much confidence 
as the strict adherence to a policy of 
secrecy and confidential relations. 


Employees are especially cautioned 
against granting interviews to rep- 
resentatives of the press. Any un- 
usual occurrence in your department 
which may be live news for the public 
should be brought to the attention of 
an officer, who will decide whether it 
shall be given to the press. Legiti- 
mate news items are solicited from 
the employees, as such news can be 
used to augment the publicity of the 
bank. 
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Value Is The Basis Of Safety 


In Controlling Real Estate Loans 


PPRAISALS are growing more important every year. Real 
estate losses are almost always due to unwise valuations 
or to a lack of appraisal judgment in considering the future. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


FTER safe policies are in effect 
the next important considera- 

tion is ‘‘eontrol.’? The policies must 
be properly used. The measures of 
control described here will be help- 
ful in establishing real estate loans 
upon a profitable basis. These meas- 
ures have to do with the following 
subjects : 

1. Volume of funds to be con- 
verted into real estate loans. 

2.. Methods of appraisal and 
selection of risks. 

3. Type of instrument. 

4. Method of liquidation. 

5. Follow-up of borrower and 
status of loan. 


1. Volume 


The amount of funds that can prof- 
itably be placed in real estate mort- 
gages depends upon the volume of 
time funds. The 50% represents the 
maximum that should be placed in 
real estate loans. The actual figures 
depend upon conditions in the insti- 
tution and the status of real estate 
in the vicinity. If real estate values 
are declining or if there is lack of 
activity, a very much lesser amount 
should be placed in such loans and 
then only in the choicest issues. 


2. Selection 


No real estate loan should be placed 
until a careful appraisal has been 
made of the property. In the case of 
farm loans, a very satisfactory 
method of appraisal has been worked 
out for the Federal Land Banks. In 
an address before the Southern Bank 
Management Conference at Atlanta, 
(ia., R. J. Taylor,. Secretary of the 
Federal Land Bank of Columbia, 
South Carolina, described the princi- 
pal features of their procedure as 
follows : 

“The appraiser, to whom is en- 
trusted the responsibility of inspect- 
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ing the property offered as security 
for the loan-and investigating the 
moral and financial risk involved, 
oceupies an important position. The 
success or failure of the loan depends 
almost entirely upon his findings and 
his report to the lending agency. 

‘‘Land Bank appraisers are public 
officials commissioned by the Farm 
Loan Board and assigned by it to the 
banks of the district. The appraiser 
represents the lending public who 
have invested in federal loan bonds. 
He likewise represents the appli- 
eant, the bank to which he is as- 
signed, and the Farm Loan Board. 
He must handle each case assigned 
to him on its merit, reporting the 
facts as he finds them, in writing, to 
the Federal Land Bank of his dis- 
trict. 

‘‘The appraiser’s report comprises 
198 lines upon which information 
must be given. He is also required 
to furnish a plat of the property that 
he has appraised, showing the culti- 
vated area, the pasture, timber and 
waste land and the relative position 
of roads, dwellings and other build- 
ings located on the premises. 

‘The report includes such questions 
as relate to the location of the prop- 
erty, its proximity to towns, schools 
and churches, also whether it is 
located on a public, private or set- 
tlement road and the condition of 
the road; the character and fertility 
of the soil, indicating the depth of 
the sub-soil, what the sub-soil con- 
sists of and whether there are any 
hardpan conditions. The general 
physical condition of. the farm is re- 
ported in detail. 

‘‘The bank must be informed if the 
farm is a desirable unit, that is. 
whether it has sufficient buildings for 
operation needs, also the condition of 
the buildings and other improve- 
ments. The water supply is discussed 


at some length, as is also the drain- 
age condition affecting the property 
and whether the lands are situated 
in a bonded drainage district. 

**A considerable part of the report 
deals with the applicant. We must 
know what his reputation is in the 
community for paying his debts and 
how he is regarded as a moral and 
financial risk. Where the applicant 
resides is an important factor and as 
a general practice, the bank does not 
look with favor upon lending money 
to anyone who does not live on the 
property offered as security, giving 
its operation his personal super- 
vision. 

‘*A detailed financial statement of 
the applicant’s condition is made a 
part of the report, also the date 
that he acquired the farm and .the 
amount of the purchase price must 
be reported upon by the appraiser, 
showing in his report the improve- 
ments that have been made by the 
applicant since the date of acquisi- 
tion. 


Estimated Yield Scheduled 


‘‘The estimated crop yield and 
values under present development of 
the farm over a five-year period is 
scheduled by crops and supported by 
an estimate of the farm expense. A 
description of the dwelling, barn and 
other buildings located on the prop- 
erty, together with the present value 
of each is given, as is likewise the 
value of the land. This is also item- 
ized by acres and soil type, showing 
the cultivated area, the pasture land, 
woodland adapted to cultivation, 
timberland and swamp or wasteland. 

‘‘When this report is completed, the 
bank has a fairly well-rounded pic- 
ture of the security and is in a posi- 
tion to decide whether a loan is ad- 
visable and, if so, for what amount. 

‘‘There are other phases of the sit- 
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uation that might well be mentioned. 
The bank does not favor the approval 
of a loan unless it is clearly shown 
that the amount approved will be of 
some benefit to the applicant toward 
relieving his financial condition. If 
the present indebtedness against the 
property is such as would make it 
necessary for the applicant to nego- 
tiate a heavy second mortgage that 
is likely to prove burdensome, no 
loan is approved. Our experience 
has shown us that heavy mortgage 
indebtedness, that is to say, mort- 
gages of junior rank, have been the 
direct cause of financial collapse and 
junior mortgage holders, under pres- 
ent agricultural conditions, are slow 
in protecting their equities.”’ 


3. Type Of Instrument 


The type of instrument should be 
in the form of an obligation or ob- 
ligations, secured by a mortgage, 
trust deed or other such instrument, 
upon real estate. First mortgages 
only should be taken initially. While 
junior issues may be taken, they 
should be only to further secure lines 
granted for other reasons. 

Even though first mortgages still 
constitute the principal form in 
which real estate loans are made, the 
trust deed is becoming a very pop- 
ular instrument. This is due to the 
complexity of mortgage laws in many 
states and to the involved legal for- 
malities, delay, and expense rend- 
ered unavoidable by such laws. Ex- 
eluding those types created by wills 
for operations of law, trust deeds 
have the following characteristics: 


1. Conveyance of legal title to 
real property to a party known as 
the ‘‘trustee’’. 

2. The trustee to hold the prop- 
erty according to the conditions 
specified in the deed. 

3. The trustee to be given power 
to sell the property and apply the 
proceeds upon the obligation owing 
to the creditor, who is known as the 
beneficiary—the surplus, if any, to 
be returned to the grantor, trustor, 
or debtor, as he may be termed. 


4. Liquidation 


In the Farm Loan Act, the machin- 
ery is set up to take care of long- 
term mortgages. The country banker, 
therefore, need not feel that he is 
obliged or morally obligated to make 
any loans in this category, as there 
are ample funds available for worthy 
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‘ample time. 


Five Elements In 


Real Estate Lending 


1. The volume of funds to 
be used for such loans must 
be determined. 


2. Appraisal methods must 
be kept up to the minute. 


3. Risks must be carefully 
selected. 


4. A method of liquida- 
tion that will work out must 
be planned in advance. 


5. The bank must keep in 
constant touch with the bor- 
rower to meet changing con- 
ditions. 


borrowers through the Joint Stock 
Land Banks and the Federal Land 
Bank. 

The best practice we have found is 
to write three-to five-year mortgages, 
with semi-annual or annual liquida- 
tion pro rata. When all mortgages 
are written on this basis, a very satis- 
factory liquidation basis for such 
funds is established and a revolving 
fund is created which is often suffi- 
cient to take care of new mortgages 
written. 

From the standpoint of the bor- 
rower, self-liquidating mortgages are 
very desirable in that they set up a 
definite program for retirement of 
debt, thus increasing his equity in 
the property and insuring the retire- 
ment of his debt at a definite period. 


5. Follow-Up 


A large percentage of the losses 
which have oceurred on real estate 
loans have been due to lack of in- 
telligent follow-up of the loan after 
it has been placed. Simple but effee- 
tive machinery should be installed 
so that the interest, taxes, insurance, 
and other factors of the loan will be 
brought up at proper intervals so 
that any unsatisfactory condition in- 
herent in the loan may be exposed in 
By so doing, delin- 
queney is often avoided. 

In this connection, it may be worth 
while to diseuss the handling of 
delinquent borrowers. In general, 
there are three possible attitudes. 


1. A rigid policy involving the 
immediate starting of foreclosure 
proceedings, if defaults are not im. 
mediately cleared up. 

2. A lenient policy whereby pay. 
ments due are postponed when secur. 
ity seems safe and conditions war. 
rant. 

3. A middle course, consisting of 
the postponement only in rare in. 
stances and then only on the pay. 
ment of a penalty. 

The average small borrower often 
fails to realize that he must pay in- 
terest, taxes, assessments, and other 
like charges against property when 
they fall due. He is inclined to wait 
for delinquent notices and to ignore 
these until receiving a final notice, 
at which time he will come in with an 
explanation and request for post- 
ponement. If he gets by with this in 
the first instance, he will do it again. 
The lenient attitude, therefore, re- 
sults in added expense to the bank 
and reduced profits from real estate 
loans. On the other hand, the rigid 
policy often results in unwarranted 
loss to the borrower and additional 
expense to the bank, arising from the 
undertaking of unnecessary legal ex- 
pense. 


Two Notices In 20 Days 


A happy medium seems to be a 
middle course between the two, which 
involves the following procedure: 
Interest or principal maturity 
notices are sent to the borrower ten 
days before the due date. The second 
notice is sent ten days thereafter, if 
interest is not paid or a formal ex- 
tension made of principal. 

Along with this notice is-included 
a statement, stating that unless the 
delinquency is paid up in three days 
the bank will take legal steps to en- 
force the terms of the mortgage or 
trust deed and that this will be done 
without further legal notice. This 
usually brings in the delinquent and 
brings about payment of the delin- 
queney without further ado. 

Sometimes extensions are advisa- 
ble but each is considered as an in- 
dividual case and a practical policy 
is to limit these to 60 days and grant 
them only on the authority of an of- 
ficer. By charging a penalty for such 
extensions, the number is greatly re- 
duced and a slight earning is added 
which offsets some of the expense 
arising on account of delinquencies. 
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How To Analyze Your 


To Set Up Fair Service Charges 


SIMPLE method of determining the unit cost of operation 
and setting up a system of cost accounting. Once in 
operation, it serves as a basis for the fair service’ charge. 


By CLARK G. MITCHELL 


Vice President, The Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Member Bank Management Commission, American Bankers Association 


N THE opinion of many econ- 

omists, we are going to enjoy or 
suffer, according to the viewpoint, 
low interest rates for a considerable 
period. Low interest rates mean that 
banks will be forced to economize in 
every direction and use every fair 
method to increase income. If serv- 
ices are to be charged for, we must 
know what they cost. We cannot 
assume that the cost arrived at by 
other institutions applies to our own. 

We cannot do this any more than 
an automobile manufacturer can set 
the price of his car, until he knows 
what it cost him to make it. Neither 
ean we tell a corporation what our 
services are worth until we know and 
can show by detailed costs that we 
have done a little figuring ourselves. 
If every bank would take the trouble 
to ascertain, even in a superficial 
way, the cost of its services, I am sure 
that a more adequate and systematic 
compensation for these services 
would soon be the logical result. 

An auditor of a large bank made 
the following statement regarding 
this subject. ‘‘Bank accounting as a 
whole is rather simple in comparison 
with many forms of industrial, pub- 


The first of two articles 


lie utility, and railroad accounting. 
This being the case, it naturally fol- 
lows that bank cost accounting should 
also be comparatively simple. Your 
cost system, therefore, need not be 
complicated and it need not entail a 
tremendous amount of detail; in fact, 
it should be as simple as possible. If 
you construct and operate it along 
simple lines, it will not be expensive 
to operate. A properly operated cost 
system will pay for itself many times 
over by giving you a better control 
and by bringing to your attention 
inefficiencies, leaks, and extravagant 
expenditures in many parts of your 
organization. ”’ 


Costs Should Be Segregated 
Departmentally 


It is assumed that all banks keep 
accurate records of the cost of sal- 
aries, light, heat, rent, taxes, supplies, 
telephone and telegraph, attorneys’ 


and directors’ fees, insurance, and. 


so on. There the matter too often 
ends and these costs are not segre- 
gated as to departments or opera- 
tions and no comparison with other 
institutions as to efficiency is pos- 
sible. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES 


Likewise, it is not possible, without 
distribution, to arrive at any unit 
figures that may enable us to con- 
vince a customer that his account is 
not entirely satisfactory. Nor are we 
able to compare from year to year 
the total costs of various services and 
the different types of business in the 
bank. Without these figures our at- 
tention cannot be directed toward the 
more profitable phases of our busi- 
ness and the elimination of the cost- 
ly unnecessary services. 

The first step in laying out a cost 
system is the listing and numbering 
of the various departments. (See 
figure 1) In doing this, sufficient 
numbers for future changes should 
be left unassigned. Next, expense 
accounts should be classified and 
numbered. (See figure 2) These ac- 
counts are salaries, stationery, sup- 
plies, postage, rent, advertising, 
taxes, insurance, and so on. Again, 
sufficient numbers should be left so 
that additions to the list may be made 
in the future. 

We are now ready to charge the 
various expense invoices to the ac- 
counts to which they belong, as well 
as to the department which has 


Figure 3. This shows the reverse of the form used for recording expense items. The right side contains the first ten items as listed in Figure 2 on page 284. A 
separate sheet is kept for each department, as listed in Figure 1 on page 284. 
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created the expense. This ean be done 
by putting the two numbers on the 
invoices before drawing the vouchers, 
the first number indicating the de- 
partment and the second the expense 
account. 

In the distribution of certain ex- 
penses, such as blanket bond insur- 
ance, telephone, rent, and so on, per- 
centages can be arrived at that will be 
fairly accurate. Insurance can be 
allotted according to the number 
used in each department, and the 
rent on the basis of the square feet 
of floor space occupied. Most officers” 
salaries can be fairly well distributed 
according to their own ideas of their 
duties. Certain other expenses such 
as taxes, general advertising, and 
directors’ fees can be charged to gen- 
eral overhead, although it is better 
practice to distribute everything 
possible to departments keeping the 
overhead figure at a minimum. 

The expense ledger (see figure 3) 
should contain a separate sheet for 
each department, the number corre- 
sponding to the first classification or 
list of departments. This is now 
posted from the invoices or voucher 
forms, the column on the left contain- 
ing the date, and the second column 
the payee; next the description, 
voucher number, and amount, then 
the distribution according to the ex- 
pense classification. Naturally the 
total of your expense ledger sheets 
should balance with your expense 
account on your general ledger. 
After a proportionate share of the 
general overhead has been added to 
this total, we then have the cost of 
handling a certain number of items 
going through this particular de- 
partment. Naturally, by dividing 
the cost by the number we have the 
item cost for the operation. Thus we 
ean determine the cost of handling 
items on ourselves, clearings and 
transit. In a similar manner we can 
arrive at the cost of handling cur- 
rency or other services performed by 
the bank. 

We have visited several banks dur- 
ing recent months and have made an 
effort to study the problem with 
which they are confronted. In our 
opinion the costs of the various op- 
erations ean be figured with reason- 
able accuracy and a very small 
amount of effort. The costs that ap- 
ply today will, naturally, not be ac- 
curate costs for next month’s oper- 
ations, as they are entirely depend- 
ent upon volume of business. It is 
advisable, therefore, to refigure these 
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Departmental Classification 


24. 
27. 
30. 


(FIGURE 1) 
. Addressograph 32. Janitors 
. Administration 34. Mail—Circ. 
. Advertising 35. Mail—Incoming 
. Analysis 36. Mail—Outgoing 


. Auditing 37. Master Cage 
. Books—Country 39. Porters 
Banks 40. Purchasing 


- Books—General 42. Safe Deposit 
- Books—Individual 43. Savings 


. Cash Items 44. Security Vault 

. Central File 45. Statement 

. Clearings 46. Stenographic 

. Collateral 47. Switchboard 

. Collection 49. Tellers 

- Credit 50. Transit 

. Discount 51. Transit—B-L 
Exchange 52. Transit—Coupon 
General Files 53. Trust 
Information 55. Watchmen 


(The numbers which represent vacant places allowed 
for new items have been omitted in this tabulation 
but should be included when making up a depart- 
mental classification. 


woe 


“1D 


© oo 


10. Leg: 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Expense Distribution 


Classification 
(FIGURE 2) 


. Advertising 
. Car Fare 


A. Street Car Fare 
B. Taxis 


. Clearing House 


Fines 
B. General Expense 


. Directors 


A. Directors’ Meetings 
B. Discount Committee 


. Donations 


A. Direct 
B. Clearing House 


. Equipment 

. Examinations 

. Express, Freight and Drayage 
. Insurance 


Auto Insurance 

. Blanket Bond 

. Compensation 

. Depository Bonds 
. Fire Insurance 

. Forgery 

. Group 

. Miscellaneous 


HOmgEOaw > 


A. Retainers 

B. Special 

Light and Power 

Lunch 

Postage 

A. Postage 

B. Postage Meter Rent 

C. Registered Mai! Insurance 


Rent 

A. Banking Quarters 

B. Storage Space 

C. Other Properties 

Repairs 

A. Bank Equipment 

B. Bank Quarters 

C. Other Properties 

Salaries 

. Administrative Executive 
Administrative Employees 
Commercial Executives 
Commercial Employees 
Trust Executives 

. Trust Employees 

Safe Deposit Employees 

. Other Salaries 

tationery and Supplies 

. Check Books 

. Deposit Tickets 

. Janitors’ supplies 

. Office supplies 

. Stationery and Printing 
F. Uniforms 

Subscriptions and Dues 

A. Magazines 

B. Newspapers 

C. Organizations 

D. Services 

Taxes 

A. Personal Property 

B. Real Estate 

C. Other Properties 
Telegraph and Telephone 

A. Clock Service 

B. Local 

C. Long Distance 

D. Police and Watch Service 
E. Telegrams 

Travel and Entertainment 

A. Entertainment, Meals, Etc., Local 
B. Travel, Appraisals and Examinations 
C. Travel, Conventions 

D. Travel, Investigation of Systems, etc. 
Miscellaneous 

A. Cigars 

B. Flowers 

C. Miscellaneous 
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unit costs, possibly once a year or 
oftener, but when you have onee ar. 
rived at a figure for the cost of a 
check on one of your own customer's 
accounts at, say, from 2 cents to 4 
cents, or a clearings item from 1 cent 
to 2 cents, this figure might be used 
for a considerable period of time 
until some radical change of condi- 
tions takes place. So much for unit 
costs. 

Having arrived at these unit costs, 
we have laid for our bank a founda- 
tion upon which may now be built a 
fair, efficient, and profitable system 
of handling the accounts on our 
books. It now requires only a prae- 
tical application of the costs at which 
we have arrived. 

There are five main practical ap- 
plications possible. Each of these 
are fair, have been tested by many 
banks throughout the country, and 
will net any one of your institutions 
a tidy sum each year, if, after having 
taken the trouble to arrive at the unit 
costs which I have outlined, you will 
put these suggestions into practice. 

First: All banks should deduet 
float or uncollected funds from bal- 
ances before figuring the value of 
the account to the bank, or before 
paying interest. 

Second: Activity, or the number 
of items handled, should be ascer- 
tained on many of your commercial 
accounts to determine whether or not 
the earning power of your balances 
is sufficient to cover the expense of 
the services which you are rendering. 

Third: All large, active accounts, 
whether interest-bearing or not, 
should be analyzed in detail. If the 
payment of interest causes a loss, this 
loss should be deducted before the 
payment of interest. If the account 
is not an interest-bearing account 
and shows a loss under analysis, ef- 
forts should be made to have the 
balances increased, or charges should 
be levied against the account. 


Fourth: A service charge on small 
personal accounts based on the num- 
ber of checks drawn, and on small 
business accounts based on total ac- 
tivity, should be installed where in- 
sufficient balances are maintained. 


Fifth: A schedule of charges uni- 
form for clearing house or regional 
groups of banks should be adopted 
that would compensate your institu- 
tions for the many valuable services 
that are being rendered to customers. 

Next month Mr. Mitchell will tell 
how to assess the service charge. 
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Hundreds of stockholders have received the page of suggestions shown, with their dividend checks. It isa 
reprint of an editorial published in The Bankers Monthly. It shows a stockholder 16 ways in which he can 
help his bank. These reprints may be had in any quantity at two cents each from The Bankers Monthly. 


How To Educate Stockholders 


To Keep Them Working For The Bank 


EVERAL hundred bankers confess that they do not edu- 
cate or use their stockholders. Another group, however, 
tell how they get help from those who own the bank’s shares. 


NE banker admits that he might 

be seriously embarrassed, if he 
were to supply his stockholders with 
complete information about his 
methods of running the bank. 

As a matter of fact, 329 bankers 
admitted that they never get their 
stockholders together in a meeting 
or explain the bank’s policies, or ask 
the stockholders to cooperate in help- 
ing the institution to grow. 

The success that has resulted from 
getting stockholders together in meet- 
ings and explaining the bank’s pol- 
icles and asking the stockholders to 
help, as reported by 659 banks, shows, 
however, that this is well worth 
while. 

_ Asa matter of fact, the outstand- 
ing success of some small banks has 
been due entirely to keeping the 
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Number 2 in a series 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


Based upon a nation-wide investigation 


stockholders working for the institu- 
tion. An evidence of the success of 
this plan and the details of its oper- 
ation is to be found in the leading 
article in this issue by N. P. Black, 
who has organized two different 
banks in Iowa. Mr. Black’s statement 
to his stockholders is reproduced and 
he tells how his bank has grown and 
what his stockholders have done for 
the institution. 

Why is it that so many banks do 
not get their stockholders together? 
Twenty-nine bankers feel that it is 
sufficient to write letters and mail 
circulars to their stockholders. A 
few report some result from this 
plan. But as a rule, it requires a 
meeting to get real results. 

Some of the exeuses of the 329 
bankers who said they do not use 


their stockholders, are as follows: 

‘*Tt is impossible. They are always 
too busy.”’ 

‘“We can’t get them interested. 
Some of them knock our business.”’ 

‘‘They are too widely scattered.’’ 

‘“We always have a small attend- 
ance.’’ 

‘*The 
stoek.’’ 

‘*No use.’’ 

‘“We find it hard to make them 
understand. ’’ 

‘‘Our stockholders are scattered 
all over creation.’’ 

‘‘Our stockholders are indifferent 
and do not attend meetings.’’ 
‘“We have only eight 

holders.’’ 
And then the exeuse first quoted: 
‘“We do not consider this safe as a 


directors own half the 


stock- 
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rule, as they are likely to embarrass 
us.”’ 

Naturally, a banker who does not 
have something worth while to re- 
port, does not like the idea of mak- 
ing a report of the conditions as they 
exist. Perhaps the first job, then, is 
to put the bank into a condition that 
can be made clear to stockholders. 

S. A. Graham, president of the 
First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Port Huron, Michigan, has 
followed a plan for some years which 
keeps his stockholders perpetually 
working for the bank. As a result, 
the bank has grown and the commu- 
nity believes in the institution be- 
cause everybody knows all about it. 
The list of stockholders is quite large, 
and the stockholders are all taking 
every opportunity possible to talk 
about their institution and create 
favorable impressions. 

A specific example of the result of 
this plan is to be had from an expe- 
rience a few years ago. 

The directors decided that it would 
be a good thing to build a fur vault 
for the storage of furs. Mr. Graham 
suggested, however, that before this 
vault was built, it would be wise to 
have the stockholders pass upon the 
idea. 

The directors had authority to pro- 
ceed with the work, if they desired. 
But the matter was deferred until 
after the stockholders’ meeting. At 
this meeting, which by the way, was 
a banquet served by the bank’s em- 
ployees, the matter of a fur storage 
was presented. 

The stockholders were asked to dis- 
cuss it and finally to pass upon the 
idea authorizing its construction. 
Quite a number of the stockholders 
are women, and they, of course, en- 
tered very heartily into the discus- 
sion. 

The result was that the stockhold- 
ers fully approved the idea and im- 
mediately began to secure business 
for the new vault, so that it paid 
right from the start. 

How much better this was than to 
have built the vault and then trusted 
to luck to get business for it. 

In order to keep the bank before 
his stockholders more often, Mr. 
Graham inaugurated the plan of 
paying dividends every two months. 
With each dividend check, he sent a 
letter giving some information about 
the bank and encouraging the stock- 
holder to keep right on working for 
new business, 

Another example of taking stock- 
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Other Articles In 
This Series 


1. The Best Dividend Policy. (April 
issue). 

2. How To Educate Stockholders 
(May issue). 


3. How to make real estate loans safe 
and profitable. 

4. How to make more from the savings 
department. 


5. How to grow in spite of all com- 
petition. 

6. How to benefit your bank by help- 
ing manufacturer borrowers develop 
foreign trade. 

7. How to select collateral that will 
insure almost perfect protection for every 
note. 


8. How to avoid losses by keeping loan 
policies abreast of the times. 

9. How to get your directors to really 
assume the responsibility that belongs 
to them. 


10. How to make the most from in- 
vestments with real safety. 


11. What you can do to get the profits 
on your full share of local financing 
without losses on questionable credits. 

12. What you can do to guarantee 
that your bank will not have a run. 


holders into the confidence of the 
officers is to be had in a plan used 
by H. B. MeDowell, vice president 
and cashier of the McDowell Na- 
tional Bank of Sharon, Pa. 

Mr. McDowell takes the trouble to 
organize the various figures in the 
statement in such a way as to show 
stockholders exactly how all of the 
bank’s obligations could be met, a 
large part of them on almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

He emphasized the fact that the 
bank has gone through panics in 
1873, 1884, 1893, 1907, and 1920, and 
is again going through a depression 
with success, 


Emphasize Strong Points 
In Report 

If you are tempted to stop here, 
thinking that your bank is far from 
a condition which could be reported 
as perfectly liquid and therefore de- 
eiding that it would be no use for 
you to try to enlist the services of 
stockholders, remember this: 

You can make your report to em- 
phasize whatever your strong points 
may be. 

If there are some points which are 
not strong, make up your mind to 
strengthen them, but get the help of 
your stockholders to hold the confi- 
dence of your community while these 
improvements are being made. 

H. N. Stronck has given standards 





in his book ‘‘Bank Administration” 
published by Rand MeNally & Co,, 
Chicago, toward which any bank may 
well work. 

Mr. Black gives a standard in his 
article in this issue. And 659 bank. 
ers reported to us that they get their 
stockholders together and explain 
the policies of the bank at frequent 
intervals with good results. 

One banker says: ‘‘We not only 
have meetings for our stockholders, 
but we talk with them individually, 
as occasion arises.’’ 

Two other bankers make similar 
reports. 

Three bankers report that they 
have a banquet for their stock. 
holders, presumably once a year. 
This is a splendid way to get a good 
attendance. This is the method used 
by Mr. Black as well as Mr. Graham. 

A banquet has another good effect. 
It gets the stockholders acquainted. 
They know who the other people are 
who own stock in the bank. Some- 
times this knowledge is not common 
unless a banquet is held. The ban- 
quet becomes a social function of the 
community, and makes good news for 
the newspaper which in turn, if it is 
properly handled, creates confidence 
in the institution and helps to in- 
crease its business. 

Fourteen banks report that the 
directors own half of the stock, the 
assumption being that the directors 
think the other stockholders have no 
need of knowing what is going on. 
Those who have made a success of 
using stockholders, however, have 
learned that the number of stock- 
holders has nothing to do with the 
policy. If there are 10 directors and 
10 stockholders are not directors, 
that is a nucleus of 20 people to be 
working for the bank. If only 10 of 
that 20 work for the bank, if only 
10 of that 20 really know what the 
bank’s policies are, the bank certain- 
ly cannot grow as rapidly as if it had 
more boosters. 

One bank reports that the officers 
find it hard to make the stockholders 
understand. If the officers cannot 
explain their own business to the 
owners of the bank, they naturally 
are admitting a weakness. However, 
there are ways to accomplish the 
purpose, if the officers do not have 
the ability of explaining things, and 
some men do not. It is possible to 
get a bank examiner or the bank com- 
missioner, or some other state official 
to address a meeting of stockholders 
and to analyze the bank’s statement 
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Foreword 


To those who turn the wheels of 
finance and to all who study Ameri- 
can business, the words "Chemical 
Bank” bring to mind 4 picture both 


quaint and instructive. 


Founded in 1824, its bistory, 
linked with the provincial days of 
New York and later with the ex pand- 
ing demands of a growing nation, 
4s a colorful chronicle of loyalty to 
trust, fidelity to ideals, and strict ad- 
erence to fine principles of business. 


These attributes of sound banking 
do not change with time and the 
Chemical Bank of today is faithful to 
those policies and ideals that have 
gained the confidence of the business 


world throughout is history. 


2 


At least 29 banks mail descriptive circulars such as this to stockholders to 


A Short History of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


. 3 


founders of the Chemical Bank could bardly 
have foreseen the. trend of Later events when, 
00 February 24, 1823, they sncorporaced at Albany 
“The New York Chemical Manufacmuring Com- 
pany.” There was not even a suggestion of the 
future Chemical Bank in the charter which author- 
ized the manufacture of “blue vitriol, alam, alcobol, 
tartar emetic, refined camphor, borax, copperas, 
drags, medicines, paints*and dyers’ colors.” 
The first address of che Company was Hudson 
and Gansevoort Scrects, but in 1825 it purchased, as 
a factory site, 4 pornion of the old Rem Rapelje farm 
00 the Hudson berween what is now 32nd and 34th 
Sereets running back to Tenth Avenue. 


To geta cleat pacture of finance at thar ame, one 
must remember that there were no baaks in the 
Colonies until the last quarter of the Eighteench 
Century. The currency had nor yet become stabil- 
ized and the attitude of the public was ooe of ex- 
treme prejudice toward all banks. it was by no 
means a mere formality to charter a bank—the first 
19 New York had taken seven years. 

Under such cofidinons, it was mor uncommon for 
eusting corporanons that hadn't the remocest con- 
nection with banking as a business to seck the privi- 
lege of “Discount.” Thus, we have the first intima- 
tion of the furure Chemical Bank when, on April 
1, 1824, The New York Chemical Manufacturing 
Corapany succeeded in having its charter ameoded 
so enable the then seven Directors co do a general 
banking business. Nor is it surprising that in graot- 
ing this privilege, the stipulation was made thar 
$100,000 of its $300,000 capital muse be employed 
in the manufacture of chemicals, a dual operation 
which continued uncil 1832, whea the Trustees 
transferred che energies vo banking exclusively. 


Under the amended charter an office of “Discount 


Chemical thus became the first “bank” on Beoad- 
‘way, rune of the rwelve existing banks having theic 
offices in Wall Sereee. Ix is inceresting to noce this 
coocentration of financial insticutions at « time 
when New York had a popularion of oaly'124,000. 


In accordance with the provisions of its expiring 
chaner, the affairs of The New York Chemical 
Manufacturing were wound up in 1844 
and by 1831 all of its property and assets were 
Inquidared and the Truscees discharged. 

Meaowhile, a new charter had been secured for 
its successor, “The Chemical Bank,” which author- 
ized a capital of 3,000 shares of $100 cach and 
provided for five Directors. The list of subscribers 
comprised only twenry-cight names, but among 
them were many of the financial and mercanule 
leaders of the day who founded institucions and 
faroubes that have remained representative in n2- 
sonal as well as local affairs. 


The experience gained in two severe financial 
storms which occurred in its early brstory, coupled 


that has distinguished it chroughour its history. 

The first of these was in 1837, when the strength 
of the New York banks was tested to the limit. 
bur the Chemical survived. 

One of the worst panics in the history of the 
country occurred in 1857. On Ocrober 14, when 
practically every bank was forced to suspend specie 
payments, the Chernical nor only continued co pay 
out cash, bur wch of it in gold and chus won for 
itself che farniliar name, “Old Bullion.” 


The financial upheaval whach began in 1860 was 
more severe and lasted longer than thar of 1837, 





ive them information about the institution which 


they can use to maintain the confidence of the genera! public. 


and its condition for the benefit of the 
stockholders. 

A number of banks report that 
they use pamphlets and circulars to 
mail to their stockholders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, quite a large number of 
banks have purchased reprints of 
the editorial published in the March 
issue of THE BANKERS MontuHLy for 
this purpose. This reprint outlines 
16 ways in which a stockholder can 
help to keep his bank safe and profit- 
able. It offers the officers an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions to stock- 
holders in a way that will not be of- 
fensive. In other words, the officers 
in this ease allow the editor to pre- 
sent the matter to the stockholders. 

This, of course, is an easy way and 
sometimes a very effective way to 
accomplish the results desired. Thou- 
sands of reprints of this page have 
already been sold to banks all over 
the country. 

What is a successful routine for 
keeping stockholders working? Prob- 
ably you will need to develop your 
own, but the routine followed by 
some other bank will be helpful. 
That followed by S. A. Graham as 
Previously mentioned may be out- 
lined in six steps as follows: 


1. Dividends are paid every two 
months. 
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Six Plans Suggested 
By 659 Bankers 


1. Write a special letter to 
go with each dividend check. 

2. Talk with stockholders 
personally at every oppor- 
tunity. 

3. Hold annual or semi- 
annual meetings at which 
reports will be discussed and 
policies explained. 

4, Mail reprints of articles 
that show stockholders how 
they can help the bank grow. 

5. Ask stockholders to get 
new business for the bank. 

6. Ask them to talk about 
the institution so that every- 
one will understand and have 
confidence in it. 

= ss 


2. Dividends are accompanied by 


letters. 


3. Stockholders are told that new 


business means more dividends. 
4. Stockholders are 


continually 


asked to secure new accounts. 

5. Employees serve an annual 
dinner for stockholders. 

6. Stockholders are invited to dis- 
cuss problems of expansion. 

The method followed by Mr. Black 
is to first secure a fairly large group 
of stockholders, then keep these peo- 
ple informed as to the important de- 
tails of the bank’s setup. Analyze 
the loans the bank has made as to size 
and by security, explain in detail the 
receipts and expenses of the bank, 
and ask the stockholders at annual 
banquets to do what they can to 
secure new business, both in deposits 
and in safe loans. 

While a routine varies in differ- 
ent banks, certainly the basic princi- 
pal of making the stockholder in one 
way or another feel that he is a part 
of the institution and that the re- 
sponsibility for making it profitable 
is partly his, is the basis for all suc- 
cessful routines designed to accom- 
plish the result we are discussing. 

The fact that two thirds of the 
banks reported are keeping their 
stockholders informed is encourag- 
ing. If your bank is not one of these, 
here is an opportunity for making 
your institution grow, and for keep- 
ing it safe, that cannot well be neg- 
lected. 
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Profits From Dealer Loans 


F YOU have funds that should be invested locally, 
give consideration to the experience of this 
Minnesota banker and compare it with your conditions. 


O MY mind, a banker can mar- 

shall the cash forces at his com- 
mand just as a general can handle an 
army. Certain funds are available 
from time to time and certain uses 
for those funds can always be found. 
The banker who takes an interest in 
increasing the profits from his 
operations, always keeping safety 
uppermost in his mind, can discover 
many new and interesting things in 
his local community. 

Perhaps the necessity of being ex- 
tremely careful as to how every dol- 
lar is put to work makes us overlook 
opportunities sometimes that are 
right at hand. 


One Failure Causes Future 


Refusals 


I know of cases in which the failure 
of a borrower in some particular type 
of business has caused the banker to 
be so cautious regarding loans to 
that type of business in the future, 
that good credit risks in that line 
have been turned down without in- 
vestigation. 

If we will keep in mind that there 
are bad credit risks in every line, we 
will perhaps not allow such a preju- 
dice to become a part of our operat- 
ing strategy. 

Recent months have shown us that 
any kind of a business can fail. We 
have seen men who have been success- 
ful managers for years (or at least 
their balance sheets showed them to 
be successful) go into bankruptey. A 
study of the causes revealed that 
there was some fault in management 
during the preceding years when the 
balance sheet showed profits. 

This emphasizes that we must 
study management beyond the bal- 
ance sheet. It also emphasizes the 
fact that good management in any 
line of business makes safe loans. 

One of the opportunities we some- 
times overlook is the opportunity of 
placing local funds at work in finane- 
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By P. D. BEAULIEU 


Cashier, National Citizens Bank, Mankato, Minn. 


6 Points Of 
Loan Philosophy 


1. It is not the line of 
business that must be passed 
upon, but the specific risk 
being judged, for there are 
good credit risks and poor 
ones in every line. 


2. There are many oppor- 
tunities for putting funds to 
work locally by financing 
dealers in automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, radio, farm 
machinery, and so on. 

3. When each credit is 
passed upon _ separately, 
these notes originating 
with dealers prove to be 
both safe and profitable. 


4. Dealers must demon- 
strate that they can make 
a success of their business. 


5. Retail customers must 
demonstrate that they have 
a stable income. 


6. A large percentage of 
dealers and their customers 
can pass the credit tests. 


ing dealers of various kinds and in 
some cases, financing their retail 
sales. 


Dealer Loan Experience 
Satisfactory 


For example, we have loaned 
money to automobile dealers ; to deal- 
ers in washing machines, farm ma- 
chinery, and others. Our experience 


with such concerns has been entirely 
satisfactory. 

For example, we have in the past 
handled quite a volume of paper se- 
cured by new cars, the money being 
loaned to dealers. We have also taken 
a limited amount of paper given by 
the purchasers of these cars and en- 
dorsed by the dealer. In the same 
way, we have handled washing ma- 
chine paper and paper on other com- 
modities handled by dealers. 


Made Sure Of Proper Management 


I believe that in every case the 
reason these loans have been satisface- 
tory is because we have studied each 
ease by itself and satisfied our loan 
officers and our board that the per- 
son being financed was managing his 
business in such a way as to succeed 
regardless of the changes in general 
conditions. 

At the same time, we have had a 
successful experience along this line, 
adding new profits to benefit our 
stockholders, we have seen other 
banks refuse one or another type of 
dealer, the refusal being based large- 
ly on a prejudice against the product 
sold. This prejudice is almost al- 
ways based upon one or two specific 
eases in which the bank has had 4 
loss. ‘ 

Our town has a population of 14,- 
000. The deposits of our bank are 
approximately $5,000,000. The stock 
in our bank has sold at $240 a share 
and dividends have been paid on the 
basis of 12%. We believe in safety 
first of all. But we believe that 
safety is secured by studying each 
individual case as the basis for a 
loan. 

Our dealers must demonstrate that 
they can make a success of their busi- 
ness. Their retail customers must 
demonstrate that they have a stable 
income. This can be done in a great 
percentage of cases. When it is done, 
we have had safe loans. 
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THE SERVICE WE RENDER 


VESTON... 


and Supervision 


Competent supervision implies a super-vision. 


Applied to your bank’s bond account, it entails the ability to for- 
mulate a sound investment plan in terms of your bank’s specific 
needs; to interpret, as far as is humanly possible, the trend of money 
rates and bond prices; to appraise accurately the true worth of bonds 
in relation to present prices and to apply this appraisal to the bonds 


in your investment account. 


To this work, Moody’s Investors Service has dedicated itself. Sound 
appraisal of true investment values, elimination of needless losses, 
protection of yield and of capital investment—these have been the 


aims of this organization. 


Thirty years of feeling the pulse of business, of weighing the facts 
and figures that influence it, of interpreting the results in the light 
of the individual bank’s own problem, have resulted in a mature 
judgment—a super-vision—that is helping Moody’s Investors Service 


realize these aims for the many banks using Moody’s Supervisory 


41. oe 
“f ' 
et 


Service. 


How much Moody’s Supervisory Service can help you, we cannot tell 
until we have the opportunity of examining your investment account. 
This we will be glad to do, in strict confidence and without cost or 
obligation. Kindly address our Mr. D. F. Shea, Vice President, in 


charge of our Advisory Department. 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Formula For 1931 Profits 


HIS isa recovery year for banks. 

We are going to find it necessary 

to use a special formula this year 

in order to make the profits we desire. 

In brief, my suggestion is this: 

Make profits in 1931 by reducing 
losses. 

If you are going to make sure that 
your bank will show a profit at the 
end of 1931, you must naturally 
center your mind entirely on profits 
and forget all the rules that had 
volume as the chief element. 

We have frequently overlooked the 
cost of handling the volume we have 
developed. And, in many eases, the 
more volume has increased, the more 
has been our loss. 


Loans Based On Profit 
And Safety 


Far too often, loans have been 
made on the basis of deposit balances, 
rather, than upon the basis of profit 
in the account and safety in the 
eredit risk, 

This year we are brought up short 
through the realization that the de- 
posits can easily go out the door to- 
morrow. Consequently, we must not 
pass upon credit risks on the basis 
of balances. Where possible, the de- 
posits must be free, not interest free, 
but free of embarrassing credit 
strings. 

Loans must be made on the basis 
of profit and deposits must be secured 
on the basis of their profit possibil- 
ities, 

I do not want to be misunderstood, 
when I say that loans must be made 
on the basis of profit. Here again 
we are in danger of being misled by 
judging a loan on the basis of the 
rate rather than on the basis of its 
safety. 

Only safe loans can ever be prof- 
itable. And the chief purpose of my 
formula is to eliminate every loan in 
1931 that is not a safe loan. 

While we all think that we avoid 
capital loans, we need to give more 
attention than ever this year to this 
phase of lending. Let us give more 
consideration to a real definition of 
what a capital loan is. 

Many country banks lend money 
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By M. E. TATE 


Vice President and Cashier, Security State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa 


The Six Elements 
In The Formula 


1. Center your mind en- 
tirely on profits and forget 
all the rules that had ‘vol- 
ume” as the chief element. 


2. Avoid everything that 
has the semblance of a cap- 
ital loan. 


3. Don’t send good money 
after bad. 


4. The quicker loss is the 
lesser loss, so write it off and 
forget it. 


5. Be especially careful in 
making loans to your best 
customers. 


6. Make profits in 1931 
by reducing losses. 


to farmers for feeding operations. 
The bank lends the money to buy 
the cattle. The farmer has feed on 
hand. The bank feels that it is lend- 
ing money for short-time operations, 
but, in reality, the bank owns the 
cattle. Isn’t that a capital loan? 
Of course, if the feeding opera- 
tions are successful and the cattle 
are sold at a profit, the loan works 
out all right. But market prices are 
not always the same. And if we want 
to take this loan out of the capital 
class, we will have to see to it that 
the farmer has a larger equity than 
has been the custom in so many eases. 


Losses From Increasing 


Bad Loans 


Another way that we sometimes 
lose money is to send good money 
after bad. My suggestion is that in 
1931 we avoid this entirely. A loan 
has developed to a point where it is 
very apparent that the borrower can- 
not repay it. He suggests that, if he 
can borrow more money, this will 





help him work out. But in far too 
many cases the borrower was mis. 
taken in his judgment, was not able 
to work out, and the bank had a 
larger loss. 

My theory is that the quicker loss 
is the lesser loss. Therefore, I urge 
that losses be written off as soon as 
they develop, unless careful investi- 
gation and mature judgment tells 
you that an additional loan will help 
the borrower to work out and thus 
save the entire loan for the bank. 

The point is this. If a loan is ab- 
solutely bad, you gain far more by 
writing it off as soon as vou discover 
that it is worthless. By carrying it 
in your assets, you deceive yourself. 


Only Safe Investments 
Are Profitable 


Remember that only safe invest- 
ments are profitable. Too often we 
have allowed ourselves to think that 
the most profitable investments are 
the safest, but this is not true. Only 
the safe investments are profitable. 

I think another important part of 
my formula should be emphasized as 
follows: Be especially careful in 
making loans to your best customers. 

Here again the volume idea clouds 
our judgment. Because a man is a 
good customer, we spend far less time 
in investigating his credit standing. 
I am assuming, of course, that every 
banker considers it essential to in- 
vestigate the credit standing of any 
borrower every time he makes a loan. 

The customer carries a good bal- 
ance. He has always paid his notes 
promptly. Everything seems to be 
in his favor. We know he is honest. 
But strange things have happened 
to businesses of men of this kind, 
through no fault of their own. 

And so, we must make up our 
minds for 1931, that, if our investi- 
gation does not disclose a perfectly 
good eredit, we will frankly refuse 
to make the loan to our best friends 
or our best customers, or else have 
the conditions modified, so that the 
loans will be safe. 

My formula, therefore, for making 
profits in 1931, is this: ‘‘ Make profits 
by reducing losses.”’ 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 °- 1931 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March 25,1931 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $86,589,566.52 
United States Government Securities... 65,482,206.74 
State and Municipal Securities 30,579,099.66 
Acceptances of Other Banks 61,744,019.73 
Demand Loans to Brokers 37,919,998.82 $282,314,891.47 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 362,529,816.97 
Banking Houses 14,972,685.83 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 34,915,543.45 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,367,126.04 

Total $699,100,063.76 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 41,844,094.03  $86,344,094.03 

Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Un- 
earned Discount 5,960,017.51 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 36,040,695.76 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 26,301,745.37 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other Lia- 
bilities 6,240,322.60 
Deposits 538,213,188.49 
Total $699,100,063.76 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
above statement. 
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~ Women Will Increase Savings 
lf An Officer Shows Them How 


ONSISTENT savers have some form of budgeting. 
Others can be made to save regularly by helping them to 
reduce overhead and plan spending to fit the family income. 


NVESTIGATION 

shows that a _ large 
majority of the savings 
depositors of the United 
States are women. Just 
as women plan household 
expenditures, so do they 
plan savings, and it is 
to the women that we 
must look for increases 
in savings deposits. 

‘*How much should I 
save?’’ That is the ques- 
tion which is often asked 
me by bank customers, 
and they are usually women, who, as 
a rule, are more interested in the 
matter than their husbands have 
time to be. I am often tempted to 
give the reply of a prominent busi- 
ness man who was asked for a simple 
rule for business success. 

His reply was very much to the 
point. ‘‘Keep down the overhead 
and create a sinking fund.’’ This 
seems to be an excellent rule and one 
which may be applied to all kinds of 
business, whether mercantile, indus- 
trial or in the field of daily life. The 
advice to spend wisely and live with- 
in one’s income is easier to give than 
to follow. To create a sinking fund 
is to save—not merely to tuek away 
a dollar or two now and again, when 
one cannot think of something attrac- 
tive for which it might be spent at 
the moment, but definitely to save for 
a purpose. 

This matter of keeping down the 
overhead and creating a sinking fund 
is one of the most vital lessons to be 
learned by the business man or 
woman. The rule applies to the life 
of the individual and the home as 
well as to the larger corporations. To 
secure that independence, which 
comes with material possessions, the 
overhead, must be kept down and a 
reserve built up. 
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By CLARA L. DOMBEY 


Manager, Womens Service, The Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


HIS is one of 

a series of 12 

articles by different 

authors in which 

they show how sav- 

ings can be increas- 

ed. The series was 

started in the No- 

vember BANKERS 

MONTHLY where 

Rome C. Stephen- 

son, president of 

The American Bankers Asso- 

ciation suggested the slogans: 

“There is no substitute for a 

savings account”’ and ‘“‘Save 

a percentage of all you earn 

and put it into a savings ac- 
count.”’ 


But I do not believe it is fear of 
the future that brings women into 
the bank to save money—rather more 
often it is the realization that too 
much of the family income is escap- 
ing into profitless and unnecessary 
expenditures and as a rule, they wish 
not only to save money, but to 
plan their other expenditures more 
carefully. 


Imperfect Budget Is Best 


For the past 15 years, home eco- 
nomie experts have been trying to 
perfect a household budget, and 
many women who come into the bank 
feel that we must have some secret 
plan which is better than all others 
—a budget without a flaw. However, 
there is no such thing as a perfect 
household budget. The budget 
which works best is one which may be 


described as a ‘‘ perfectly unperfect”’ 
budget. 

And so when a woman asks how 
much she should save, two questions 
must be answered. These questions 
are: 1. What is the income? and 2. 
How much do you have to spend? 

Through past experience, I have 
found that the easiest way and the 
most thorough way of getting the 
answers to these questions is to have 
the customer make out a question- 
naire, detailing not only the amount 
of the income but the regularity and 
dependability of it, and the ex- 
penses. The first part of the question 
is usually much easier to answer. Im- 
portant expenses are easily over- 
looked by most people. 

Any business man in the face of 
such a condition in his company 
would know what to do—cut ex- 
penses or increase income. But in 
many families, any increase in in- 
come is all too often the signal for 
even greater increases in expendi- 
tures than the inerease justifies. 

And sinee most men have already 
done all they can do in the matter of 
increasing their incomes, let us see 
what the wife can do in the matter of 
decreasing expenditures, so as to 
leave a regular balance to be de- 
posited in the savings bank. 

It is surprising to find how many 
household budgets contain items 
which should be eliminated with lit- 
tle or no hardship or discomfort and 
with a considerable addition to the 
family’s savings account. Perhaps 
the item which figures most largely 
in excessively high budgets is that 
of rent or payments on a home. 

‘*Making payments’’ for a home— 
whether the payments be for rent or 
payments on a mortgage—are some- 
times found to be excessive. If the 
payments are for rent, the remedy is 
likely to be easier than is the case 
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The Experience Of Others 
Is The Cheapest You ‘Can. Buy 


[=_— experience will take you far 
along the way to Success. Couple it with the experi- 
ence of others and you will go farther and faster. 

That is why “BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT” has 
enjoyed such an enthusiastic reception, such an un- 
precedented sale. The book digests the compiled 
experience of thousands of successful bankers in all 
sections of the country. 

The authors, H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner, 
have had an opportunity unique in banking history. 
And their findings cover the most vital function of 
commercial banking: the proper administration of 
stockholders’ and depositors’ funds. 

This vast fund of vital knowledge should be 
added to your own experience. All you need to do is 
O. K. the form below. It will place in your hands 
one of the most valuable books ever written on 
banking. 

Laymen tell us they find “BANK LOAN 
MANAGEMENT” both interesting and helpful. You 
who are in the business of banking will find this 
book as fascinating as any novel you ever read. 
You'll keep it on your desk and refer to it constantly. 
It is a book you won't want to be without. Send for 
a copy. Use the coupon below. 


Rand M€Nally & Company 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT by 
H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner, on approval. If I like it, I'll keep it 
and pay you $5. If not, Pll return it within five days. 
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when payments on a mortgage for a 
home that cost too much are draining 
the family income of any potential 
surplus. 

Most families should limit the cost 
of their homes to an amount equal to 
two year’s salary, and be able to pay 
at least half cash. Otherwise, not only 
mortgage payments but the interest 
as well will be more than they ean 
pay without slighting the other neces- 
sities of life. 

Another barrier to good household 
economy which I have found to be 
fairly common is that of buying 
luxuries which the family cannot af- 
ford. Sometimes these families have 
been persuaded to buy expensive 
things on the installment plan, which 
has not only added to the purchase 
price, but has encouraged the install- 
ment buying of the necessities of 
life, ending sometime by destroying 
eredit through the inability of the 
family to maintain payments. How 
much simpler it would be to make 
the installment payments to a sav- 
ings bank and buy afterwards! 


Cut Costs On High Rents 


Rents that are too high, wasteful 
methods of buying household sup- 
plies and clothing, memberships in 
elubs and societies, which are profit- 
less and expensive, often prove the 
point at which expenses may be 
sharply reduced with an actual in- 
crease in family comfort and well 
being, through the establishment of 
a financial backlog. 

The first step after retrenchment 
is the establishment of a family sink- 
ing fund, not necessarily a perman- 
ent savings account, but a fund from 
which annual expenses can be paid 
without disturbing regular monthly 
accounts. Some of these expenses 
mentioned are the annual payment 
of life insurance premiums (to avoid 
the extra charge for more frequent 
payment) mortgage payments, club 
membership, taxes, cost of medical 
attention. Such expenses in many 
families are regarded almost as acts 
of God, to be considered with the 
same horror and surprise as earth- 
quakes and tornadoes. Yet most of 
these expenses can be estimated with 
a fair degree of accuracy. 

Then when retrenchment has been 
made complete, there should be in 
the budget, room for a good-sized 
sum each month for the savings ac- 
count. 

[ have already mentioned the prob- 
lem of home ownership in connection 
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A Basis For 


Savings Development 


1. It is not fear of the 
future that brings women 
into the bank to save.—It 
is the realization that too 
much of the family income 
is escaping into profitless and 
unnecessary expenditures. 

2. The first step to 
planned saving is to make a 
list of income and necessary 
expense items. 


3. The husband usually 
does all he can to increase 
income and it is up to the 
wife to plan ways to reduce 
expense. 


4. The item that usually 
figures most largely in exces- 
sively high budgets is that 
of rent or payments on a 
home. 


5. Most families should 
limit the cost of a home to 
an amount equal to two 
years’ income. 


6. Some items that can 
usually be cut to reduce ex- 
penses are: Excessive rent, 
wasteful buying of supplies 
and clothing, membership 
in clubs and societies which 
are profitless and expensive. 


7. The first step after re- 
trenchment is the establish- 
ment of a savings account in 
which a definite amount is 
deposited at regular inter- 
vals. 


with the budgeting of expenses. It 
is interesting to note that 90% of 
the homes bought in this country are 
bought on installments, and that a 
majority of the homes are bought on 
an income of $2,000 or less. You 
probably are willing to grant that 
a person who can pay interest on a 
mortgage and finally pay off the 
mortgage itself, on an income like 
that, can save money on that income 
too. 





Families with even larger incomes 
than $2,000 a year, are facing a 
rather bleak future should their in- 
comes cease as they some day must, 
The great percentage of old people 
who are dependent upon others em- 
phasizes the fact that many people 
who could provide for the future 
have not done so. 

Yet the fact remains that a family 
with an income of $2,000 which ean 
afford to buy a home worth two 
years’ income, can provide in some 
measure for financial independence 
in old age. 

The rate of saving may vary great- 
ly between families, but the point 
which I should like to emphasize and 
which is emphasized by budgeting 
expenditures and savings, is that of 
regular saving. If a family can trim 
$5 a week from its expenditures and 
put it in the bank and leave it there, 
it will, aided by compound interest, 
grow with surprising rapidity. Reg- 
ular deposits of twice this amount— 
$10 weekly—will build a permanent 
estate capable of producing an in- 
come far above the average worker’s 
income, in a space of 40 years. 

Perhaps I have over-emphasized 
the need of a budget in helping a 
savings account to grow. But regular 
savers are those who have a plan for 
their expenditures, which is all that 
a budget is. 


Savings Should Be Allowed 


To Accumulate 


It is surprising to find how many 
families who have a well-planned and 
well-operated household, sueceed in 
keeping out of the withdrawal col- 
umn in their passbook. Money de- 
posited and withdrawn in a savings 
account with all the regularity of a 
checking account, is a profit to 
neither the customer nor the bank, 
and often proves a source of irrita- 
tion to both parties. 

I am convinced that some sort of 
help to women customers in planning 
their expenditures—eall it a budget 
system or what you will—can help 
to increase a bank’s business in al- 
most every department and if an 
ambitious woman can be shown how 
to maintain a growing savings ac- 
count, she will become, not only a 
customer of the savings department, 
but of other departments as well, to 
say nothing of the great source of 
satisfaction she will derive from even 
a small degree of financial success. 
And such customers are an asset to 
the bank and to the community. 
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Teller’s Maxims 
By James L. DILLEY 
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The shortest route to promotion is | B 
via the ‘‘ pleased customers’’ method. NATI O NAL ANK 
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Count ten before ‘‘talking back’’ 
to a customer. Then if you still feel 
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If a customer tells you an anecdote TTTTTTT 
at the window, laugh at it, heartily. | 


There is just one method by which to 


judge jokes told by customers. 
They're all funny. 


You may get sour towards life at 
times, but for the sake of your future, 


never get sour towards service. 


The business of many a big bank v LL AQ D 


is built on the smiles of its tellers. 





As a contact man you weld to- When samples of safety check paper are shown 


gether the bank and its clientele. 
Serve both of them, to the best of 
your ability. 


you by your lithographer or printer, look for the 


ie talieenk tht Oh eten double bar “Gilbert Safety” watermark. 


“Every knock is a boost.’’ In banking , - 

. bd 6 
a better version would be, ‘‘ Every It is the “double bar” symbol of safety check 
knock is a lost eustomer.”’ 


—_--— insurance. Its chemical nature betrays chemical 
A poor teller isn’t necessarily one 

who is incompetent. For example, a 
teller who has a close friend who 
banks at another bank is a poor 
teller. 


erasure and its even surface color shows up 
mechanical erasure. 
Don’t mind busy days. Just re- Gilbert Safety Bond may be pantographed or 


member that if you owned the bank 
you would weleome them heartily. plain. Six beautiful pastel colors and white 








Most department stores insist on 
their clerks being neatly dressed. 
Don’t let a department store clerk 
outdo you in this respect. 


afford a wide range of colors. Let 


us mail you our latest sample book 





The smartest teller in the world of this new check paper. 


can only guess that a check is all 
right. The one way to know is by 


referring to the books. GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


—e Menasha, Wisconsin 
; Never hold a ‘‘eash item’’ that 
isn’t properly okayed. 








Take your time,—especially on big 
checks. 
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PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK FIRST 


NATIONAL 


from 4229 
Employees \" 


BANK IN DETROI! 


DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


BANK OF MICHIGAN 


PENINSULAR STATE BANK FIKS 


FIRST DETROIT COMPANY 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DETROIT 


AND SECURITY PRUST COMPANY 


PENINSULAR STATE BANK 


DETROIT COMPANY 


These advertisements are designed to teach the public the benefits of a merger. That is the immediate end of the one on the left. The 


other promises continued personal service. 


Increased Advertising Sco 


With Merged Resources 


HE merger of two or more insti- 

tutions in a community creates 
a psychological condition in the 
minds of the general public that 
ean either be influenced and directed 
through advertising to the advantage 
of the bank or ignored and thereby 
allowed the possibility of erystalliz- 
ing it to a feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Advertising is the merger’s oppor- 
tunity to sell itself to the community. 
Whether it be an out-and-out physi- 
cal merger of institutions or an affil- 
iation of banks, the result is the same 
—the capital and resources become 
more flexible, the credit situation is 
improved for both corporation and 
individual. Only advertising can 
make the public appreciate these 
facts. 

The two full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements in the illustration are 
typical examples of the use of ad- 
vertising to accomplish the purpose 
mentioned. The advertisement on 
the left is designed primarily to point 
out and sell to the community the ad- 
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By JULIAN M. CASE 


Advertising Manager, Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit 


How Mergers Increase 
Advertising Returns 


1. Make larger appropri- 
ation possible. 


2. Larger space can be 
used making possible better 
job of selling. 


3. Quality of advertising 
is improved. 


vantages of a merger. The advertise- 
ment on the right is designed to con- 
tinue this selling job but primarily 
tu offset any prevailing ideas that 
the merger will interfere with the 
customary personal contact with of- 
ficers or other employees. 

The consolidation of two or more 
banks naturally makes possible an 
advertising appropriation of greater 
size than that of any one of the 
former individual units. This brings 
two definite results: 1. Larger space 


can be used per advertisement, whieh 
increases the circulation, since a 
greater number of people will see 
and read the advertisement. 2. 
Through the use of large space, a 
much better job of selling can be 
done. : 

The advantage of increased qual- 
ity naturally follows in the wake of 
an inereased ‘appropriation and 
schedule. Where there is more money 
to be spent on advertising—where 
the advertisements themselves are in- 
creased in size and where very pos- 
sibly the list of mediums used is 
augmented—then the art work and 
copy are improved in quality. Fur- 
thermore, a high-class advertising 
man can be hired. 

The advantage of lower rates is 
another result of a larger campaign. 
The bank’s advertising dollar does a 
more efficient job by purchasing 
more lineage. 

Likewise, a big advantage is found 
in the purchasing of material other 
than space. 
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How The Advertising Agency 
Handles Your Account 


By JoHn Benson 


President, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 


It first makes a study of the prod- | 
uct or service, how meritorious it is | 
compared with competition, how 
fairly priced, what appeal it makes | 
to the consumer and to the dealer, | 
what uses it has or what ean be de- | 
veloped. Then a study is made of its 
distribution, what obstructions there 
may be, whether the dealers are suit- | 
able for it, whether jobbers should | 
be used, what discounts’ should be | 
given. The potential market must be 
estimated to determine selling effort | 
and advertising appropriation. 

Upon such facts, an appeal to the 
consumer is based; copy is written, 
its physical presentment is designed | 
in type, picture, and border, in a way | 
to attract attention without being 
bizarre or cheap. The type and pic- | 
ture elements must be embodied in 
plate or mat form, often involving | 
an intricate problem of design and | 
treatment to get good printing. Media | 
are then selected to reach the market | 
most effectively and at least expense, 
and this involves a nice problem of | 
relating circulation to trading areas, | 
to avoid waste. 

All of these things can be done in | 
technically expert and workmanlike | 
manner and still the campaign prove | 
a failure, because there has been lack- | 
ing in its conception or in its exeeu- | 
tion that commercial sense and adver- 
tising judgment upon which results | 
depend. This is a quality of thinking | 
which advertising agents are pecul- 
iarly fitted by their experience to af- | 
ford; it is a full half of the service 
they render, the other half being 
organized facilities for doing the 
usual things in an unusual way. 


Safety And Liquidity 


| 
| 
Idle funds pay no dividends—but | 
liquid assets maintain confidence and 
save the bank in the ease of a run. 
A fine balance is needed between the 
two, but safety is more important 
than earnings. Fortunately, the 
safest investments make the most 
money in the long run. So employ | 
your funds in the safe ways and | 
you'll have liquidity and fair earn- | 
ings as well. If you can eut down 
loan losses, such savings are the best 
profits your bank ever earned. 
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©x of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 





m UNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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I have your letter of the 16th instant and have also 
received the reprint of the Stronck articles. I have 
enjoyed reading them very much. Iam sure a care- 

















ful consideration by any banker would be most 
helpful. 














RAY NYEMASTER, 


Vice President, American Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa, President, lowa Bankers Assn. 
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How We Pick Ideal Borrowers 


By R. B. MOTHERWELL 


Vice President, Wells Fargo Bank & 
Trust Co., San Francisco 


The finest illustration in our ex. 
perience of the necessity of dealing 
with people of high character was 
the situation which developed dur. 
ing the stock market break of Octo- 
ber and November of last year. At 
that time we found a great many of 
our clients coming to us voluntarily 
to put their accounts into shape, 
while the balance of them came for. 
ward willingly upon suggestion, with 
the result that there was not a single 
account on which we were obliged to 
take arbitrary action. 

The element of character in all 
features of business, and especially 
in that of banking, is so important 
that we naturally look upon it as an 
elementary consideration in grant- 
ing credit. Whether a loan is based 
upon collateral or only upon the 
ability of the individual to repay it, 
we always satisfy ourselves that we 
are dealing with a man of integrity. 

When the original contact is made, 
this will perhaps involve making an 
investigation, but in most cases, the 
customer is brought to us by friends 
and clients whose introductions 
usually give full evidence of their 
opinion of the individual. 

After dealing with the borrowers 
from time to time, our experience 
and continued contact naturally en- 
able us to draw our own conclusions 
and whenever there is any evidence 
of decline, we handle the situation as 
conditions warrant. 


Personal Guarantee or Thorough 
Check Necessary 


The decision as to how far to pro- 
ceed in checking up individuals de- 
pends entirely upon the conditions 
surrounding the risk. If a man has 
been introduced by people in whom 
you have complete confidence, their 
opinion will suffice. Lacking this 
feature, it is necessary to make an 
independent investigation, looking 
into the situation deeply enough to 
definitely determine any unfavorable 
factors which might present them- 
selves. 

Some of the essential elements are: 
Living habits, character of associates, 
method of settling routine trade ac- 
counts, evidence of thrift, home life, 
and appearance. 

If the the individual has passed 
through a period of stress or difficul- 
ty, the way he has handled himself 
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js usually indisputable proof of his 
character, and we have seen numer- 
ous instances of borrowers who have 
made great sacrifices in order to keep 
their records clear. When dealing 
with an individual such as this, we 
need no further evidence of his char- 
acter and willingness to do the right 
thing and we should have no hesita- 
tion in meeting any reasonable re- 
quest he might make of us. 

In a few words, the importance of 
character in granting credit is an 
elementary consideration and we al- 
ways insist upon satisfying ourselves 
on this point beyond any, reasonable 
doubt. 


There is no job that is uninterest- 
ing, but there are people uninterested 
in their jobs. 


An Employee Problem Handled 
By Training 


The late president of a chain of 
small banks realized some time ago 
that he was facing manpower prob- 
lems in his organization as he had 
never faced them before. So he took 
matters into his own hands. He 
called in a few academic psycholo- 
gists as consultants, but they failed 
miserably in his estimation; they 
wanted to do too much researching 
and wanted to take too long a time to 
accomplish anything. So he decided 
to develop his own psychologists 
from within his organization, using 
outside professionals only to train 
his own organization. His younger 
and more alert executives were put 
to work reading, discussing, and try- 
ing out until he had developed a 
group in his organization, with the 
psychological attitude, who knew 
where to find psychological informa- 
tion. 


In the last year they have accom- 
plished wonders in reducing turn- 
over, preventing defaleations and 
building morale. It is one of the best 
examples of psychology put to work 
of which I know, and it was accomp- 
lished principally by a group of ex- 
ecutives, such as can be found in any 
bank, who had literally become sat- 
urated with the psychological atti- 
tude. 

This illustrates the chief way in 
which psychology can be of use to 
management, namely, in training the 
rank and file of executives to be bet- 
ter equipped to cope with their prob- 
lems of manpower.—Donald Laird. 


EVERY CUSTOMER WHO SIGNS A CHECK—<a check 
made on la Monte National Safety Paper— 


puts his signature on,this safe, crisp, colorful 


paper with satisfaction . . . presents or sends 


it with the assurance that it speaks for him with 


authority and distinction. Are your checks rep- 
resenting you adequately in important quarters ? 
There is a La Monte Paper for you. May we 
send you samples? George La Monte & Son, 


61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
Identified by Wavy Lines 
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Chatham Phenix 
Serves the Nation 


DIRECTORS Established in 1812, Chatham Phenix 


William C. Arkell 
Chas. K. Beekman h - id —— 
Edgar S. Bloom 
a. as attained nationwide recognition 
Pierre C. Cartier 
Thomas L. Chadbourne ° >] © 
te sa as one of America’s leading banks. 
Ellis P. Earle 
Norbo P. Gatli . e 
Frank J.Heaney | It was the first national bank in 
Richard H. Higgins 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss s m se 
Edward F. Hutton New York to establish city-wide 
Henry R. Johnston 
William B. Joyce 
Graveraet Y-Kaufman ranches and to combine ‘‘trust 
Louis G. Kaufman 
Fred M. Kirby 
William H. Koop a ° * 
pce a era company” in its title. To cor- 
L. A. Lincoln 
George MacDonald 
SamuelMcRoberts respondents throughout the world 
Wallace T. Perkins 
Frank Phillips r 
Harold I. Pratt it is known as “fa neighborly bank 
John Ringling 
J. Frederick Talcott 
G r C. Trumbull - seas 
FD. Onia With all the resources and facilities 
Hicks A. Weatherbee 
M Ss. W: il . 7 . 
Charles W-Weston | Of a great metropolitan institution.” 

























































































































































































CHATHAM 
CHATHAM PHENIX | @ 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York City 
Resources More Than $300,000,000 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
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I have read your magazine very carefully for many years and I 
am now interested in a short article which would as far as 
possible cover the subject of a sound program for a country 
bank, discussing the securing of business, the management and 
investment of funds and the proper percentages of expense to 
gross income. 


I have read frequently portions of these subjects discussed in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY but do not find any which is compre- 
hensive of the whole field. Perhaps you can refer me to some 
issue where this whole subject is taken up in considerable detail, 
showing percentages, and so on. 


Crayton E. Bixsy 
Vice President, Oswego County Trust Co., Fulton, New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1931. 






STATE OF ILLINOIS) -. 
COUNTY OF COOKS 





Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BANKERS MONTHLY and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand MeNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, TI. 
Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Managing Editor and Business Manager, 
G. Prather Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Rand McNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St. Chicago, II; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St. Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethiehem, Pa.; Mrs, 
Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle. 
N. Y.; Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, City Bank 
Branch, New Orleans, La.; E. C. Buehring, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor 
V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ; Gustav 
Hessert, 536- '538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ii.; 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Til. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs tontain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appes 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securt- 
ties than as so stated by him. 





5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 






G. Prather Knapp 
Business Manager 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of March, 1931. 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 


[SEAL] 





(My commission expires December 9th, 1934) 
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A Profitable Plan of 


Instalment Finance 
By LITTLETON FITZGERALD, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, American Bank € 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Instalment finance is banking and can 
be serviced profitably by established bank- 
ing institutions. 

To cover the cost of handling and secure 
a reasonable profit, charge a flat annual 
discount of 6% for 10 equal payments; 
9% for 15 equal instalments; and a dis- 
eount of 7.2% per annum when no definite 
payments are required. A card and coupon 
book similar to the ones used in the Christ- 
mas Savings Clubs perfect the system. 

It is a good plan to write a letter to the 
borrower upon payment of his final instal- 
ment suggesting that he continue the habit 
of the instalment payments in a savings 
aecount for his own benefit. 

This same coupon plan can be used by 
merchants to liquidate overdue charge 
accounts. Customer notes are taken by 
merchants and discounted by the bank. 
The bank notifies the borrower, advises him 
to make the payments at the bank, and 
eollects the payments. One merchant said, 
‘“‘They pay the bank where they will not 
pay the merchant.’’ 

The total discount collected on these in- 
stalment notes pays all expenses and a 
good profit. 

One bank, without extensive advertising 
or any determined sales effort, has doubled 
its business each six months. The delin- 
quencies are less than 2% of the outstand- 
ing loans and most of these are temporary, 
due to oversight. Collections through at- 
torneys have been negligible. 


Securing A Bond Reserve That 
Will Function When Needed 


By CHARLES DE B. CLAIBORNE 
Vice President, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans, La. 

The purpose of banks is to help business 
carry the peak of the load, when it needs 
to discount its bills. The effect of too 
heavy bond accounts is that when that time 
comes, the bank finds itself without eligi- 

ble funds to meet these demands. 

Let us see what bonds are advisable. 

First come the United States Govern- 
ment bonds. They are liquid, have a quick 
market, and are eligible for loans with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Next come the tax-secured obligations 
of substantial state subdivisions or muni- 
cipalities. To select the short maturities 
naturally precludes any substantial de- 
cline, if the obligation is good. 

Bonds of other nations have a higher 
interest rate but are farther from the field 
of banking than domestic securities, and 
should be resorted to modestly. 

Whether to invest in industrial, real 
estate, railway or public utility bonds de- 
pends on the bank, and the times and con- 
ditions affecting each issuing company. 

The bond reserve of a bank is for the 
one purpose of an extra reserve for unfore- 
seen events; therefore, a means of defense. 
One cannot be too insistent about security, 
marketability, and maturity for securing 
& good bond reserve that will function as 
intended when called upon. 





Condensed STATEMENT of Condition 


at the close of business on 
MARCH 25, 1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hind andin Banks . »........ . $27,645,235.11 
Loans ... «0 @ os eS eece Sea 
Investment Secusieies Owned sis ay ae Bas wee aap fie eae 
eee SGI ko ka a ea Se ee 3,538,877.81 
a ee er a ee a ee ee 4,608,138.79 


$153, 142,345.63 
LIABILITIES 


COREG. kk a oo se ENG, See 
Surplus. . were eee ee ee 
Undivided Profits axe 2a a 5,540,545.28 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank ee none 
Other Liabilities . . . . oer ee 5,716,678.73 
EWMNRIOE EE oa 8 d46 @ ww ele Sw eee 


$153, 142,345.63 


Individual Trusts . . . . . . $901,847,681.97 
Corporate Trusts... ... 815,264,270.19 


WILLIAM P. GEST HENRY G. BRENGLE 


Chairman of the Board President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


Directors 


WILLIAM P. GEST SIDNEY F. TYLER 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY HENRY G. BRENGLE 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK JOSEPH E. WIDENER 
IOHN S. JENKS CHARLES DAY 
EVI L. RUE THOMAS D. M. CARDEZA 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS WILLIAM A. LAW 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN SAMUEL M. CURWEN 
FRANKLIN McFADDEN EARL B. PUTNAM 
'HOMAS S. GATES ROBERT K. CASSATT 
SAMUEL T. BODINE LAMMOT duPONT 
A. G. ROSENGARTEN }: D. WINSOR, JR. 
IONATHAN C. NEFF . H. KINNARD 
EDYARD — A. J. COUNTY 
ARTHUR H. GEORGE V. MacKINNON 
BENJAMIN RUSH WILLIAM M. POTTS 


FIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 
135 South Broad Street 
325 Chestnut Street 6324 Woodland Avenue 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

















Enclosed is Chicago Exchange for $20 in payment of 
your statement to me for eight subscriptions to your 
BANKERS MONTHLY. I am also enclosing a list of 
members of our chapter who are not subscribers of 
your magazine. You have many practical ideas in 
your magazine that I enjoy reading. If I can be of any 
further service to you in securing new subscriptions, 
please let me know. 





F. W. PEEL, JR. 


President, Texarkana Chapter, A. I, B., Texarkana National Bank, 
Texarkana, Ark. 
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ROWING.. [#4 
15% faster than the Ind stry 


ROPERTIES of the Associated Gas and Electric 

System produced an average of 14.3% more elec- 
tricity each month in 1930 than the same properties 
at the beginning of 1928. This compares with 12.4% 
more for the country as a whole...a growth 15.3% 
faster. 






































Four factors account for this better than average growth: 








1. Concentration of sales effort on domestic appliances. 











2. Low energy rates to encourage use of gas and electricity. 








3. Greater per capita buying power in Associated areas. 








4. Co-operation with civic groups in attracting new indus- 
tries to Associated territories. 

















Thecontinued operation 
of these factors should 
result in wider use of 
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General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
















































Please enter my subscription to THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY for two years. 
Also send me the entire 1930 edition of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Leo KENNETH MAYER 
Director and Secretary, Clinton Capital Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Service Charge Banks Prove 
Stronger 


Banks in Missouri which operate 
under a service charge plan general. 
ly have fared better during the try. 
ing conditions of the past year than 
those without it, according to a re. 
port recently made by The Commit. 
tee on Analysis and Service Charge 
of the Missouri Bankers Association 
at a meeting of the Council of Ad. 
ministration held in Sedalia. 

C. A. Wisdom, cashier of the Farm. 
ers and Merchants Bank of Green 
Ridge, who is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, pointed out that the percent- 
age of failures was considerably 
lower among service-charge banks, 
Explaining the situation in detail, he 
said : 

‘*One hundred and fifty-one banks 
and trust companies were closed in 
Missouri in 1930 through failure, 
liquidation, merger or consolidation. 
Not considering bona fide mergers 
and consolidations, there were only 
five service charge banks eliminated. 
Through merger and failure, thirteen 
service charge banks were eliminated 
or about 8% on the basis of 151 
closed banks. On January 1, 1930, 
Missouri had 1,266 banks and trust 
companies. On that basis the per- 
centage of service charge banks elim- 
inated was approximately 1%, 
whereas the percentage of non-serv- 
ice banks eliminated during 1930 was 
nearly 11%. 

“On January 1, 1931, we had 
1,128 banks and trust companies in 
the state. To start the year, we had 
334 service charge banks or nearly 
30%. By far the larger number of 
these are in the cities and towns, s0 
that our work in the future will 
necessarily be with the smaller coun- 
try banks. 

‘*We had one county with 15 banks 
that adopted the service charge. 
However, they feared to put it into 
effect. Later seven of these banks 
failed. Prior to this, two adjoining 
counties with 34 banks had adopted 
the service charge, placed it in effect, 
and are using it today. All of those 
34 banks have come through to this 
time in good shape. 

‘‘We do not claim for the service 
charge that because the unfortunate 
county was not using it that its banks 
failed, nor do we claim that it saved 
the 34 banks in the neighboring coun- 
ties; but we do say that our observa- 
tion is that the service charge bank 
is a safer bank than the non-user. 
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The inference is that the banker who 
has the judgment and the nerve to 
put in the service charge and use it, 
also has the nerve and judgment to 
so conduct his bank in other respects 
that it will be a safer institution.’’ 


Judgment executives are in de- 
mand. Hunch executives are nice to 
get along with, but most of them 
wonder what is the matter with 
their bank. 


Recent Books 


INVESTMENT BANKING, A CASE Book by 
Clinton P. Biddle and George E. Bates. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Cloth. 590 pages. $6—A 
selection and exposition of 84 cases or 
experiences of investment houses for 
study which may lead to sounder prac- 
tice in investment banking and conse- 
quently better direction and conservation 
of the world’s savings—a research de- 
partment as it were. 


Your EstaTE—BvILDING IT, CONSERVING 
It by Harvey Blodgett. Cardboard. 12+ 
pages. Published by the Harvey Blod- 
gett Co., New York.—What the trust 
man should be able to tell his customers 
and prospects about handling their estate. 
Also a valuable means of educating pros- 
pects to the value of trust service. 


ReaL ESTATE PRACTICE 1930. Published vy 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago. Cloth, 893 pages, $7.50. 
New methods which adjust real estate 
practice to the changes which business 
generally has undergone in the past year, 
and new and improved standard forms 
are described in this issue. 


ENGLISH EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
by Gilbert Thomas Stephenson. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. Cloth, 
250 pages, $4. Outlining the features of 
English fiduciary law and practice, of 
English trustee corporations, and of 
English attitudes that will be especially 
interesting to American trust men. 


Lookin AHEAD WiTH Common Stocks by 
Dr. Pierre R. Bretey. Published by the 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Ine., New York. 
Cloth. 173 pages. $3.—An analysis of 
496 stocks and a survey of 52 industries, 
thoughtfully analyzed and discussed as 
to their future possibilities. Discusses 
also applied economic fundamentals in 
evaluating securities, the relation be- 
tween money rates, business and the 
security markets, rate of growth, prac- 
tical application ef rate of growth, earn- 
ings, trends and price-earning ratios, and 
the termination of the bear market. 


TWELVE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL BANK 
Wixpow DIsPLAY ADVERTISING— 
Pamphlet published by Elliott Service 
Co., Ine., New York City.—The require- 
ments of a successful window display: 
It must be reciprocal, up-to-date, con- 
tinuous, changed often, dignified, have 
quality appeal, not be high hat, nor be 

(Continued on page 304) 


In New York City— 


at thee Empire Trust Company 


A Sales Department we designed, installed and 
operated produced from Nov. 14, 1930 to Feb. 
14, 1931, in addition to normal new business: 


2328 New Customers 
with 
$3,215,781 New Deposits 
9,826,667 New Wills 


604,000 Insurance Trusts 
1,915,375 Custodianships 


This is NOT a campaign, but a Permanent 
Sales Department, which functions the year 
around. Regular duties of the personnel are 
not altered. 


No lobby paraphernalia, no public charts, 


no premiums, no professional solicitors. 


Let us tell you the methods in use at the 
Empire Trust Company— also what results we 
have secured in cities and banks your size. No 
obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





I am in receipt of your letter enclosing a 
reprint from THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
This is one of the most constructive articles 
I have read in recent years and I think it 
should be read by the executive of every 
bank in this state. 

W. A. WittiaMs 


President, Texas Bankers Assen. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 25, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers $ 253,378,354.67 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 198,070,743.76 
Public Securities 69,601 ,407.30 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities 58 497,320.99 
Loans and Bills Purchased 1,039,313,650.07 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 3,160,866.64 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,018 ,267.06 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 147 451,510.93 
RS ccc intesatcemda cesses 14,742,109.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 13,345,991.00 


$1,806,380,221.71 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund............... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........... 38,068,599.69 


$ 298,068,599.69 


Accrued Dividend 4,200,000.00 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... 10,415,503.91 


Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sol 23,556,646.83 
Acceptances 147,451,510.93 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills ........... 98,672,067.23 


$1,198,984,657.30 
Outstanding Checks...... 25,031,235.82 1,224,015,893.12 
$1,806,380,221.71 


Many magazines contain occasional helpful articles, 
some are habitually interesting, but few arrive at the 
state of continuously bristling with live, current 
topics treated in manner, matter and makeup that 
hold a reader from cover to cover. THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY hasn’t an exclusive monopoly on this 
third type. but it doesn’t have to share honors with 
very many. I doff my hat to your real publication. 


F. M. STAKER 


Manager, Publicity om, Commerce Trust Co., 
ansas City 


Recent Books 


(Continued from page 303) 
expensive, but it must be friendly ang 
specific. It must work day and night ang 
be educational. This pamphlet explains 
each of these requirements and then tells 
how to get them. 


THE Deposit LIABILITIES OF ONE Hunpregp 
AND Firty OF THE LARGEST Awmericay, 
BRITISH, COLONIAL AND Domrnioy 
Banks.—A pamphlet published by the 
California Bank, Los Angeles.—Com. 
prises a table showing the relative posi- 
tion, according to deposit liabilities jy 
United States dollars, of the largest 
banks of the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 





WuHaT THE FIGURES MEAN by Spencer B. 
Meredith. Published by the Financial 
Publishing Co., Boston. 77 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50.—Presenting the important ele. 
ments of balance sheets and income state- 
ments from the point of view of either 
the investor or security salesman. Ex. 
planatory material gives actual average 
ratios obtained by analysis of 515 com- 
panies in 32 different industries. It shows 
how to read balance sheets and income 
accounts. 


MANAGEMENT OF UNIT BANKS by Charles 
L. Jamison. Pamphlet published by Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bureau of Business 
Research.—Information on the operation 
of small unit banks which are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System and 
about which there is little published in- 
formation. Among the questions consid- 
ered in the study is this one: How small 
may a bank be and still earn satisfae- 
tory net profits? This question is of par- 
ticular interest at the present time in 
view of the current tendency towaris 
bank mergers and consolidations. 


| How To Jupce A Hovuse—Report of the 


National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Pub- 
lished by Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents a copy, $7 4 
hundred, or $50 a thousand.—Questions 
to ask and investigations to make on a 
house from the point of view of the home- 
owner to be, but invaluable to the banker 
who is making loans on houses to finance 
their building or purchase. The reader 
is told how to judge workmanship ani 
materials. Short cuts to economy with- 
out sacrificing good construction and de- 
sign. 


THE SMALL LOAN DEPARTMENT by Howard 
Wright Haines. Published by the Bank- 
ers Publishing Co., N. Y. C. Cloth. 8 
pages.—Covering the basis for small 
loans, how to install the industrial loan 
department, methods of developing busi: 
ness, the approval of loans, detailed 
handling of loans, collections, a study of 
costs, indirect profits, and a list of banks 
now maintaining small loans depart 
ments. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM AND THE CONTROL OF 
Crepit by Walter E. Spahr. Published 
by Maemillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
134 pages. $1.75.—A discussion of the 
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fundamentals of credit control, incor- 
porating a study of the mechanism of 
credit control and proposed changes in 
the system of credit control. 


THE FEDERAL FUND MARKET by Bernice C 


Turner. Published by Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
New York. Cloth. 102 pages.—Informa- 
tion on the technique of handling Federal 
Fund transactions. It discusses Federal 
Funds, their markets, sourees and uses, 
factors which may affect their prices, 
the regulation, value and limit of the 
market. 


Watt STREET AND LOMBARD STREET by 


Francis W. Hirst. Published by The 
Maemillan Co., New York. Cloth. 176 
pages. $2.—A study of the crash in 1929 
and its immediate consequences in Lon- 
don, followed by a diseussion of condi- 
tions a year later here and in London, 
and an explanation of why London re- 
flects a world-wide trade depression more 
fully than does New York. It goes on to 
tell of bad trade conditions in China, 
Indian and Japan, in 1930, of various 
financial difficulties in France, Germany, 
Spain and Italy and of America’s fail- 
ure to make any approach to a business 
recovery during that year. Conclusion is 
a discussion of America’s position and 
that of the allies in regard to reparations 
and war debts; an account of proposed 
remedies for the trade slump; and com- 
ments on the crisis and the depression. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN BANKING 


TerRMS by Herbert Scott. Published by 
Effingham Wilson, London. Cloth. 200 
pages. 10s.—Mr. Scott arranges phrases 
and correspondence in parallel dictionary 
form, and makes his work of great as- 
sistance to thoses with a knowledge of 
English, French, or German, in dealing 
with major difficulties by the inclusion of 
the less obvious phrases and definitions. 
The subject-matter is arranged alpha- 
betically under key-words, and the system 
adopted for indexing and cross-indexing 
insures rapid reference in any of the 
given languages. 


REORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER EXCHANGES 


IN FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION by Robert 
N. Miller, Homer Hendricks, and Ewing 
Everett. Published by The Ronald Press, 
New York. Cloth. 406 pages. $10—A 
detailed analysis of the principles and 
provisions of the Federal income tax law 
concerning the income tax effects of cor 
porate reorganizations and other ex 
changes of property. It will be of in 
valuable assistance in working out pros- 
pective matters so as to reduce or mini 
mize possible income tax ability and in 
handling controversies in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals and the courts. 


PRACTICAL STOCKMARKET FORECASTING by 


William Dunnigan. Published by George 
H. Dean Co., Boston. Cloth. 92 pages. 
$2.50.—This book studies and evaluates 
in actual use eight stock market forecast 
ing barometers evolved by leading author- 
ities and then proceeds to construct a 
composite barometer, the past record of 
which presages usefulness in future fore 
casting. 








YALE MARKED 


4 


IKE so many other completely 
modern banking institutions 
the Baltimore Trust Company 
has equipped its Safe Deposit 
Vaults with Yale Concealed- 
Indicator Safe Deposit Locks No. 
3705CC. The country’s finest 
safe deposit vaults are equipped 
with Yale Locks. 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Taylor & Fisher, Smith & May 


Baltimore, Md. 
Architects 


The Hollar Company 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 
Bank Vault Engineers 
York Safe & Lock Company, York, Pa. 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


IS YALE MADE 











Thank you very much for the March issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY just received. Aside from 
my own article, which you have presented most 
attractively, I want to compliment you on the gen- 
eral appearance, contents, and get-up of the whole 
magazine which bespeaks that it belongs to the 
highest type of publication in every way. 


S. A. TIERNAN 


30 W. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 














Courtesy. The Northern Pacific Railroad 


Mt. St. Helens from Spirit Lake, Washington. Just one of the many beautiful sights 
to be found along the route to Alaska, through Northwestern United States. 


A Mountain Or Sea Vacation? 
Alaska And The Pacific Northwest Provide Both 


By S. A. MACAULAY 


OUNTAINS or the sea—which shal 

M it be for our vacation this year? 

Annually this age-old domestic conun- 
drum is revived in the joke columns. But 
there is a practical solution to it. In the 
sphere of wit, of course, the controversy 
always ends in husband ‘‘compromising’’ 
by going where wifey wants to go. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is possible 
for both to really compromise and each 
enjoy his or her beloved mountains or sea 
without parting company. 

The answer is Alaska! 

Alaska is not alone the land of totems, 
gold and romance. What interests summer 
travelers more is that it is seemingly the 
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land summer was made for. There Nature 
leaps to embrace the sun and blossoms into 
a quick, magical beauty—a beauty only 
the northland can attain. 

Just what is the Alaskan summer? It is 
mountains musical with the sound of mighty 
streams and waterfalls. High white peaks 
spanned by skies of brilliant blue or 
caressed by cloud fingers. Turquoise, sap- 
phire and amethyst flashing from glaciers, 
the crisp freshness of ocean waters and the 
ozone of the altitudes, all cloaked by a 
healing silence the busy world of the lower 
latitudes does not know. 

A eruise to Alaska necessarily involves 
for most of us, situated as we are in the 


Middle West and East, a journey through 
much of America’s mountain grandeur and 
the glorious Pacific Northwest where white- 
topped mountains are close companions to 
the smooth, uncrowded beaches fringing 
the Pacific. 

How much of this unsurpassed panoply 
of nature is to be enjoyed on the trip is @ 
matter for individual choice. Time is usual- 
ly the chief element to be considered. 
Weeks, even months, can be spent without 
exhausting the scenic riches to be uncovered 
and the endless variety of exhilarating ex- 
periences to be participated in. As to cost, 
the greatest travel value is to be obtained, 
of course, by seeing as much as possible of 
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a region while one is in it. 

All aboard now, we’re headed for Alaska. 
As the train speeds along, let’s take a very 
complete inventory of the numerous won- 
derful playgrounds to be found along the 
way. A few of us, not having time for 
sidetrips, may wish to go directly to our 
objective and directly back again. But all 
of us who ean will want to linger here and 
there, vibrating to the thrill of the unusual, 
setting our watches by Old Faithful geyser, 
following mountain trails, sailing through 
clouds on toboggans or breasting the 
Pacifie surf. 

Progressing westward, the alluring Dude 
Ranches of the Rockies are encountered in 
Montana and Wyoming. In the same see- 
tion is magie Yellowstone Park. Farther 
west a great mountain lake playground is 
encountered in Idaho and‘ there are 76 
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Fine buildings deserve fine fit- 
tings, and AtHey P.eatep 
Suaves lend that finished 
touch of elegance to many lux- 
urious banks, clubs, and offices 
throughout the country. 


Mhey Shades 


combine beauty and attractiveness 
with the utmost efficiency in opera- 
tion and correct ventilation. 


Instantly adjustable to shade any part 
of the window. They permit a maxi- 
mum of sun and air without glare or 
draft. No flapping and no trouble- 
some rollers or catches. In 7 harmoni- 
ous colors, also sunbursts for circle- 
head, segmental or Gothic Windows, 
and operating shades for skylights. 


Interesting catalog’ sent on request 
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6151 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy Company, Montreal and Toronto 
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mountain lakes all within a 50-mile radius 
of Spokane, Wash. Rainier National Park 
with its strange, massive ‘‘ Mountain That 
Was God’’ comes into view upon descend- 
ing the western slope of the Caseade Range. 
Mt. Hood, the wild Olympie Peninsula, anc 
then Mt. Baker—almost as far Northwest 
as you can go in the United States—are in 
a bewitching region of climatic chaos where 
summer and winter sports mingle. 

Beyond the international boundary are 
still other grand recreation areas, all a 
part of an aggregation of mountain para- 
dises which no other quarter of the world 
has ever claimed to duplicate. Western 
British Columbia, like Oregon and Wash- 
ington, is in the ‘‘land of roses and holly’’ 
and behind its coast rise the towering 
Canadian Rockies. To the east, a short dis- 
tance, are Lake Louise and Banff National 
Parks. About the same distance to the 
north is the newer Jasper National Park 
and the ‘‘ Hell Roarin’’ country of Canada 
where the tumult of numerous mountain 
torrents blends in a thunderous crescendo. 

All of these places, readily reached from 
the northern Pacific Coast cities of Seattle, 
Portland, Victoria and Vancouver, are in 
the natural pathway of the traveler to and 
from Alaska, and the itinerary may be 
arranged to include any, a few, or all of 
them. 

The ocean voyage over the Inside Passage 
is a universally thrilling experience in an 
Alaskan cruise. By embarking at Seattle, 
it is traversed in its entire length and the 
steamer smoothly winds through narrow, 
tideless channels among spectacular moun- 
tains for over 1,000 miles. 

All the way there are mountains, magni- 
ficent mountains rising abruptly from the 
ocean’s edge, girdled with evergreen forests 
and towering up to sublime white peaks. 
Or again there are seen from the mainland 
low ranges spreading on and on in a long 
white line into that land which drew under 
its magic spell such men as Service and 
Curwood and Jack London and Rex Beach. 

Plenty of fun on shipboard is a surety. 
A variety of deck games are on the pro- 
gram and there is zestful competition for 
prizes. Handsomely equipped boats are in 
the Alaskan service and steamers’ orches- 
tras provide musie for evening dances. 

Stops enroute reveal quaint fishing and 
mining villages clinging to the shore at the 
foot of imposing mountains. Mountain- 
walled harbors swarm with fishing boats 
and the settlements are full of the lore of 
a people who ‘‘go down to the sea in 
ships.’’ They are picturesque, too, with 
sourdoughs who prospect the ‘‘ back coun- 
try’’ for gold and with lumberjacks from 
Alaskan camps. Stolid Alaskan Indians, 
offering their wares for sale, are frequently 
encountered and their monumental ‘‘ family 
trees,’’ the historic totems, are seen. 

Seven different Alaskan cruises are avail- 
able. Chief among them are what is known 
as the ‘‘short’’ or Southeastern Alaskan 
cruise, and the longer and more complete 
Southwestern cruise. 

The Southeastern cruise includes Ketchi- 
kan, first port of call in Alaska and head- 
quarters for the fishing fleet; Taku, where 
icebergs get their start; Sitka, relic of Old 
Russia; Juneau, the capital, and Skagway, 
the ‘‘Home of the North Wind.’’ 

The Southwestern Alaskan cruise fol- 
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A TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


His plans are made; his bags 
are packed; the liner is ready 
to sail. But his money has been 
lost or stolen! 

Had he carried A. B. A. 
Cheques his money would 
have been refunded—probably 
in time tosail. A. B. A. Cheques 
are insurance against the loss 
of your money—and refund on 
cheques lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed is made promptly. Use 
them instead of cash, at home 
or abroad. 

Your own bank sells A. B. A. 
Cheques. 


ABA 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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= show why so many bankers are now 
using ‘‘Hammermill Safety.” 
so 1. First, write on Hammermill Safety 
Se \ 4 Paper — note how smoothly your pen 
a Ss glides. Make your own comparisons! 


2. Then fold it, again and again. On test, 
Hammermill Safety Paper stands hun- 
dreds of folds. 


3. Finally tear it, and test the toughness 
of the strong new fibres. 























And of course, the sensitized surface makes 
any alteration instantly conspicuous. 











No one objects to paying less for higher 
quality. By complete manufacture in one 
plant, from raw material to finished sensi- 
tized paper, high quality is produced at low 
cost and the savings are passed on to the user. 




















Your lithographer or printer can give you 
good service on Hammermill Safety. Write 
us for a Sample Book. 
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Heretofore there has been some delay in receiving your 
magazine, as Mr. Boushall has been in the habit of sending 
me his copy after its perusal, and to eliminate this, I would 
like to enter my subscription to your publication. I would 
also like to secure a copy of each issue published during 
1930, as I have found such excellent information in the two 
copies which I read that I would like to go over the ones 
published for a year prior to my subscription. 
























CLARENCE FORD, JR. 


Assistant Cashier, Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, Va. 
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A Mountain Or Sea Vacation 


(Continued from page 307) 
lows much of the same route and proceeds 
on westward to Seward. In this trip it is 
possible to include our farthest north Na- 
tional Park, Mt. MeKinley, the highest 
mountain in North America. 

Nine days and up are required for the 
Alaskan cruises from the port of Seattle. 
As there are only three Alaskan railroads 
and their coast terminals respectively are 
Skagway, Cordova and Seward, it is neces- 
sary to include these points, if trips are to 
be made into the interior. 

On the Yukon River Cirele Tour, Dawson 
and the Yukon may now be visited in a 
modern comfort which the goldseekers of 
"97 could not have visualized. This is the 
complete Alaskan trip. It leads from Skag- 
way by rail to Dawson, down the stirring 
Yukon river to Tanana, up the Tanana 
River to Fairbanks and thence back to the 
coast at Seward by rail. It is the only 
Alaskan trip which leads to the Aretie 
Cirele and it oceupies 34 days roundtrip 
from Seattle. On this tour the real Alaskan 
wilderness of gold-rush days is revealed 
and a prime spectacle is the Northern 
Lights, appearing like the golden curtain 
of a great theatre being rolled aside across 


the sky. 


Alaskan Tours And Their Cost 


The Northern Pacific offers two tours 
which include the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, one leaving Chicago July 12th, 
the other leaving August 2. 

The traveller may go only as far as 
Skagway and take but 21 days for the trip, 
or he may go on to Seward and take 24 
days. 

Two routes for return are offered: one 
through northern United States, the other 
through the Canadian Rockies, stopping at 
Banff and Lake Louise. 

These are all-expense tours, except for 
tipping, laundry fees and such personal ex- 
penses. The 18-day Skagway tour, return 
ing through the Montana Rockies, costs 
from $301.56 to $325.81, depending upon 
the kind of berth selected. Drawing rooms 
and compartment accommodations make 
the cost higher. 

The 21-day Skagway tour, returning 
through the Canadian Rockies, can be made 
at a cost of $342.47 to $367.63. 

If the traveller desires to go on to 
Seward, it will take 21 days returning by 
the Montana Rockies and cost from $369.21 
to $393.46; or 24 days returning via the 
Canadian Rockies at a cost of $405.12 to 
$430.12. 

Tours are also arranged for various parts 
of the west, not including Alaska. 


Raymond-W hitcomb Tours 


Raymond-Whiteomb offer de-luxe tours 
in their privately owned cars as follows: 

Two months, including the national 
parks: Colorado, Grand Canyon, Zion Park, 
Yellowstone, California, Yosemite, and 
Rainier, the Pacific Northwest. 12-days to 
Alaska and the Canadian Rockies for $1620 
and up. 
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Six weeks, including Colorado, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Yellowstone, Cali 
fornia, Pacific Northwest, a 20-day Alaska 
trip and the Canadian Rockies for $1090 
and up. 

Yellowstone and the Pacific Northwest 
taking about a month is $960 and up. 


The Valley Of The 
Shenandoah 
By W. 


Manager Travel Bureau 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 


A. FITZPATRICK 


The Valley of The Shenandoah is a vast 
wonderland endowed with the miracles of 
nature and glorified by the deeds of heroic 
men; an empire rich in scenié splendor and 
historical lore in which a great nation was 
reared and fought for; a section in which 
lived some of the greatest statesmen our 
nation has produceed—among them Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Lee. 

But even without the interest of its role 
in the history of the United States, the 
Valley of The Shenandoah would still have 
wonders to recommend it as a mecea for 
the tourist. The Valley of Virginia ex- 
tends from the Maryland boundary to the 
state line of Tennessee for about 300 miles 
through Virginia. The peaks of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and of the Alleghenies 
seem to rise in cross currents to contend 
for the glory of cradling this Valley, and 
the Valley of The Shenandoah is that part 
of the Valley of Virginia lying between the 
cities of Winchester and Roanoke. From 
the uplands of these valleys you are treated 
to a vast panorama of wonderful impres- 
siveness surpassing many of the most cele- 





brated mountain views of the world. 

One need never worry over finding food 
and shelter to suit his taste in passing 
through the valley, for, if there is one 
thing that rivals the scenic beauty of the 
country, it is the famous hospitality of the 
inns and hotels that dot the highways and 
by-ways from north to south. 

While the old wayside inns with their 
friendly atmosphere and their never-to-be 
forgotten chicken and waffle dinners are in 
the majority, thosg whose tastes require 
more in the way of hotel comfort and 
cuisine will find it in the luxurious hos- 
telries that have been erected in recent 
years in all the larger communities of the 
valley such as the George Washington Hotel 
in Winchester, the Kavanaugh Hotel in 


el 


Harrisonburg, the Hotel Stonewall Jack- 
son in Staunton, the Patrick Henry, Ponce 
de Leon and Roanoke Hotels in Roanoke. 
Sections of the Valley are literally honey- 
combed with vast caverns, wondrous and 
beautiful. Between Roanoke and Washing- 
ton are the Endless Caverns, Shenandoah 
Caverns, Crystal Caverns, Dixie Caverns and 
the famous Luray Caverns. Here in this 
subterranean fairyland you can gaze upon 
a wonderland of enthralling interest— 
stalactites and stalagmites, living streams 
sparkling from subterranean sources, 
marvelous statuary forms resembling every- 
thing that the mind ean think of. 


Natural Bridge Electrically 
Lighted 


The renowned Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia is on the Lee Highway between Lex- 
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ington and Roanoke. This marvelous work 
of nature towers 215 feet above the bed of 
the stream flowing below. It is 100 feet in 
width and spans a gorge of 90 feet across. 
The bridge is illuminated at night and 
through a series of changing lights, visi- 
tors are given a number of views of the 
bridge after dark which are more startling 
and gorgeous than daylight effects. 


Best Roads In Country 


The roads in the Valley are considered 
among the best in the country. They inter- 
lace the foothills, bridge and sparkling 
streams and climb the mountain sides te 
their crests. The Lee Highway runs through 
the Valley, entering the Shenandoah Valley 
at New Market and connecting at Roanoke 
with the leading highways of the North, 
East, South and West. The Appalachian 
Scenic Highway and the Black Bear Trail 
are the scenic routes from Canada to 
Florida. The Virginia Historie Highway 
connects all of the great historic interests 
of Virginia. 

Several of the principal cities and towns 
in the Valley have good golf courses which, 
together with the good climate, makes it an 
ideal place to play as the summers are cool 
and dry and the short winters consist chiefly 
of those brisk, clear days that cause one to 
revel in the sheer joy of being alive. 

The Shenandoah Valley may be reached 
by using the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, or the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. 

Ability is mothered by interest. It 
is smothered by visionless routine. 
Genius flourishes best when backed 


by conviction of the worth of the job. 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Federal Reserve Bank and Capital $36,775,300.00 
on hand $25,336,480.53 — Sat . See 
Due from Banks and Bankers 54,262,694.31  $79,599,174.84 ndivided Profits pL 
U.S.Go Se a 34.526.506.90 Total Capital, Surplus and Un- 
-o vernment curities 4,526, . divided Peohes . $70,198,446.77 
Other Bonds and Securities 31,078,854.96 Reserves for:— 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Ac- Contingencies $7,691,697.90 
ceptances ‘ 202,781,217.14 Accrued Interest, Discount and 
Cust Liabilit - di Other Unearned Income 806,060.40 
poner Bmw a ccep 39,556,226.54 Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 289,438.84 


Banking Houses, Vaults, etc., equity 


5% Redemption Fund with U. S. 
Treasury 


Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 





Total Reserves 


6,337,478 .85 
, Deposits 





8,787,197.14 
264,447,978.14 


Acceptances Outstanding, includ- 


225,000.00 ing Liability as Endorser on Ac- 
: ceptances and Foreign Bills 47,748,436.00 
; 1,577,598.82 Circulation 4,500,000.00 
$395,682,058.05 $395,682,058.05 
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Advancement Program Again 
Carried Out By Transamerica 


James A. Bacigalupi, who was until re- 
cently president of the Bank of Italy, 
which is now 
merged with the 


Bank of America 

to form the Bank 

of America Na 

: tional Trust & Sav- 

ings Association, 

has been elected 

president of the 

; Transamerica 
Corp., the holding 

company for this 

{t } and other banks. 


J. A. BACIGALUPI He succeeds L. M. 
Giannini. Elisha 

Walker was re-elected chairman of the eor- 
poration and Jean Monnet, vice chairman. 








Dividends At The End Of 
The First Year 


It is not usual for a new bank to pay 
dividends after 12 months of operation, 
but this has been done by the American 
Express Bank and Trust Co. of New York. 

This bank was organized in April, 1930, 
with Medley G. B. Whelpley as president. 
It started out with a capital of $10,000,000 
and a surplus of $5,000,000, and its latest 
report, made March 25, total re- 
sourees of $54,000,000 deposits of 
$25,500,000. 

The directors declared an initial dividend 
of $1 per share, less than one year after 
the bank opened. 


shows 
and 


Manufacturers Trust Prepares 
_To Serve Industry Better 


The services of an experienced indus- 
trialist are always valuable to any bank. 
But when this man has had a wide variety 
of experience, his services are worth still 
more to the bank and to the bank’s bor- 
rowers. 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., has recently an- 
nounced the election of John Lawrence 
Gilson as a vice president of the company. 
The new vice president started his busi- 
ness career in the sugar industry in 
Louisiana, Cuba, and Hawaii, becoming 
one of the managers of the Pacifie Sugar 
Co. Since that time, he has been connected 
with the experimental department of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., E. I. Du Point 
de Nemours & Co., the United States Lead 
Co. and has just recently been associated 
with Spencer Trask & Co. 

He thus brings experience in a wide va- 
riety of industry, including sugar manu- 
facturing, process engineering, chemistry, 
paint manufacturing, and a number of 
others. 
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New Utility Representative 
On National City Board 


Identified with the directorate of the 
leading utility companies in and around 
New York City, Floyd L. Carlisle brings 
to the Board of the National City Co. an 
experience and ability that will greatly 
benefit the clients of this, the investment 
affiliate of the National City Bank of New 
York City. 

Mr. Carlisle was elected a director of the 
National City Bank a year ago. He is also 
chairman of the board of the New York 
Edison Co.; a director of the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York; and a director of 
the United Corp. He is president of F. L. 
Carlisle & Co. investment bankers, chair- 
man of the Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
and president of the Taggart Corp. 

But this is not all. He is also a director 
of the St. Regis Paper Co., Northern New 
York Trust Co., of Watertown, New York; 
First & Second National Bank & Trust Co. 
Oswego, New York, and the Agricultural 
Insurance Co. of Watertown, N. Y. 

The National City Co. also announces a 
new sales executive. Horace C. Sylvester, 
Jr. has recently been placed in charge of 
the sales department. 


Fred M. Gillespie Becomes 
A Manager 


After serving in the sales department of 
the Continental Illinois Co. of Chicago for 
several years, Fred M. Gillespie has been 
appointed manager of this company’s De- 
troit office. 

In this new position he succeeds William 
M. Rex, who has been called to the Chicago 
office to assume new responsibilities. 


Levin To Supervise Investment 
Research 


The Financial Advertisers Association 
carries on a great deal of research work in 
the course of the year. This work is divided 
among various committees. 

It has just been announced that the in- 
vestment research committee is to be in 
charge of Joseph J. Levin of A. G. Becker 
& Co. of Chicago, with George Dock, Jr., 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. New York, as the 
eastern chairman. 

The committee will undertake the work 
of revising the text book ‘‘ Advertising In- 
vestment Securities’’ which was published 
in 1928. The recent developments in in- 
vestment work have made this revision 
necessary. Special attention will be given 
to investment trusts, and their marketing. 

Perhaps one reason why Mr. Levin was 
selected as chairman of this committee is 
the fact that he was recently awarded rec- 
ognition by Harvard for outstanding use 
of typography. He was given what is 
known as the Harvard award. 


Iowa Bankers To Do Business 


With An Iowa Man 


Iowa and western Illinois bankers will 
be particularly pleased with the recent an- 
nouncement that 
Robert W. Waln, 
has been appointed 
as the representa- 
tive of the Fore- 
man-State Corp. of 
Chicago, investment 
affiliate of the Fore- 
man-State National 
Bank in_ eastern 
Iowa and western 
Illinois. 

Mr. Waln is well 
known in this ter- 
ritory, having been 
in business in Davenport, Iowa for several 
years. When he left the mercantile field, he 
entered the bond business. This was in 1927 
and since that time he has served Blair & 
Co. in this same territory. 


R. W. WALN 


His new affiliation brings his base of 
operation nearer home and the splendid 
facilities for portfolio analysis available 
through the Foreman-State Corp. will no 
doubt be much used by the Iowa bankers. 


The board of directors of THE BANK- 
ERS TRUST CO. of New York rewarded 
the successful service of J. B. Everett, who 
has been assistant vice president, by elect- 
ing him at a recent meeting to the office 
of vice president. 


Has Your Bank An Airplane 
_ Department? 


It is not difficult to imagine that the 
time will soon come when every bank will 
have its airplane division. 

The emergency transfer of money is best 
earried out by this means, and while we 
hope that such emergencies will not arise 
very often in the future, still there is al 
ways a possibility that funds will be needed 
where they are not available. 

At any rate, we have some recent cases 
in which the bank’s own officer has flown 
a plane to carry money to a correspondent 
in need of immediate funds. 


Not long ago, a bank in Moline notified the 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois in Chicago that 
it anticipated unusual demands from deposi- 
tors. The request was made for currency 
to be delivered as quickly as possible. The 
task of transferring this fund was assigned 
to F. J. Greenebaum, vice president of the 
Central Trust Co., and instead of leaving 
the job to some one else, Mr. Greenebaum 
piloted the plane that carried funds to 
Moline. Two trips were made, one on 
Saturday and the other on the following 
Monday. This help enabled the Moline 
bank to stop the run and continue without 
further difficulty. 
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Larger Banks Need Additional 


Executives 


Until we get into the actual operation 
of a great metropolitan bank, we hardly 
realize the many executive activities that 
must be cared for. 

It is not suprising that with its growth, 
the Bank of New York and Trust Co. has 
felt the need of an additional executive, 
and announcement is now made that John 
C. Traphagen has been elected president. 

Edwin G. Merrill, who has been presi- 
dent, will continue his active service at the 
head of the institution as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Traphagen was until recently 
a vice president of the Chase National 
Bank. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Co. 
reports over $106,000,000 deposits, a sur- 
plus two and one-third times capital, stock 
selling at $575, and the dividend rate 20%. 


Building Public Confidence 
F. A. A. Convention Problem 


The Boston convention of the national 
Financial Advertisers Association to be 
held September 14 to 17, will touch on 
such pertinent merchandising problems as 
follows: 

How can we restore public confidence in 
a period of many bank failures? 

What can a banking institution adver- 
tise and sell in a period when most safe 
investment channels are closed? 

The employees or contact foree of any 
financial institution is increasingly becom- 
ing the source of much of its growth. How 
ean such a force be trained to bring in 
profitable business? 

These are but a few of the current ques- 
tions which speakers and research com- 
mittees of the Association will report 
upon at this meeting. 


Who’s Who In This Issue 


When a man has organized two banks 
on the same basis, and in each ease has 
registered an outstanding success, his 
method of organization and operation is 
worth knowing. 

The man who did this is N. P. Black, 
cashier of the Perry State Bank, Perry, 
Towa. Mr. Black tells on page 269 the basic 
principles on which he has operated. He 
outlines clearly and briefly the details of 
his plan in a way that makes it easy for 
any banker to adapt them to his own use. 

* * * - 

It is only now and then that a director 
who is not a bank officer is willing to dis- 
cuss his part in developing his institution. 
But in this issue, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing an outline of the experience of F. H. 
Chapin, who is one of the directors of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

Mr. Chapin is a manufacturer and is 
president of the National Aeme Company 
of Cleveland. He has also served on the 
bank’s discount committee for some time, 
and therefore is specially interested in the 
bank’s commercial customers. His sugges- 

(Continued on page 312) 
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. The Resources 


pi ee er ee $26,590, 192.60 

Demand Loans 26,702,290.91 

Acceptances of Other Banks 998,964.43 

U.S. Gov’t Cert. of Indebtedness. 11,021,218.75 

U.S. Liberty and Treas. Bonds.. 7,213,850.67 

Other Bonds and Securities 37,706,356.60 $110,232,873.96 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Real Estate (Company’s Building) 

Safe Deposit Vaults 

Other Real Estate 

Overdrafts 

Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 350. 
Cash and Due from Banks 29,309,085.45 


$146,297,963.47 
The Liabilities 


2,429,250.50 
eames for Interest, Taxes, etc 447,629.45 
Unpaid Dividends 8,763.75 
Bank’s Liability Account Letters of Credit 242,350.69 
Bank’s Liability Account Acceptances “10, 350.14 
Deposits, U. S. Government. .$ 3,615,784.20 
Deposits, Time 37,254,070.70 ; ; 
Deposits, Demand 87,289.764.04 128,159,618.94 


$146,297,963.47 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust~ —- St. Charles 





Glory be! We have a Director who has expressed the desire 
to know more about banking and has selected THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY as one of the means to carry out his 
determination to familiarize himself with some of his re- 
sponsibilities. You will please forward the favored and 
popular BANKERS MONTHLY to Howard T. Wayne, 329 N. 
Citrus St., Los Angeles, Cal., and send bill to us. Your 
magazine gets better all the time and should be in the hands 
of every bank director, especially directors of small banks 
and country banks. 


W. G. CULBRETH 


Vice President, Republic Bank, West Hollywood, Cal. 
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Who’s Who In This Issue 


(Continued from page 311) 
tion is that bank officers train themselves 
to accept positions as directors on the 
boards of commercial institutions, and he 
outlines in a very interesting way on page 
271 why bankers should study to become 
directors. 

Every banker could benefit by knowing 
Leland Rex Robinson, who is one of the 
outstanding investment 
trusts. He is a lecturer on investment trusts 


authorities on 


at Columbia University; the author of sev- 
eral standard works on the subject, and an 
executive in an important group of invest- 
ment companies in New York. His article 
on page 273 is important to every loan of- 
ficer. 

When we get information on bonds, we 
like to feel that it comes from a man who 
has had far more opportunity to study 


bonds than we have. That is why the 
article on page 275 is particularly im- 
portant. Russell Leavitt, the author, is vice 
president of Moody’s Investors Service of 
New York City, and his regular job is the 
constant study of bonds and other secur 
ities, and the conditions which affect their 
prices and safety. 

On page 277 you will find the experience 
of one of the outstanding leaders in finance 
and industry, Lewis E. Pierson. Mr. Pier- 
son has been chairman of the Board of the 
Irving Trust Co. of New York since 1916. 
He is a director of the Merchants Refriger- 
Electrie Bond and Share Co.; 
National Power & Light Co.; Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Merchants 
Association of New York; and National 
Foreign Trade Couneil. 


ator Co.; 


H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner are 
well known as consultants to banks and 
bankers. Mr. Stronck’s specialty is bank 








A Correspondent Service 


developed from 
69 years experience 







































































































FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK 
FOREMAN-STATE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


33 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
Chicago 
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administration. Mr. Eigelberner is ree. 
ognized as an authority on securities and 
the evaluation of credit risks. Mr. Stronek 
is author of the book ‘‘ Bank Administra. 
tion’’ published by Rand MeNally & Co, 
and Mr. Stronck and Mr. Eigelberner are 
joint authors of the book ‘‘Bank Loan 
Management’’ also published by Rand 
MeNally. Their article on page 281 js 
especially timely now that real estate loans 
are a problem for many bankers. 

W. J. Kommers is vice president of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Co,, 
Spokane, Wash., 
and also _presi- 
dent of the First 
National Trust 
and Savings 
Bank of Spo- 
kane. He is 
noted all over 
the United 
States for his 
trust work, but 
his particular 








hobby is person- 
nel direction. 
One of his chief 
objects is to 
help the em- 
ployees of his 








W. J. KOMMERS 

two banks to 

grow in their jobs. His article ‘‘ How To 

Advance In Banking’’ on page 279 is the 

first of nine designed to make it easier for 

any employee to advance, and any officer 

or minor employee can benefit from _ his 
suggestions. 

. * ~ - 

The analysis of bank costs is coming to 
be one of the most important subjects for 
study, and Clark G. Mitchell, author of the 
article on page 283, is a bank officer whose 
experience along this line is to be envied. 
He is vice president of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colorado, and _ his 
ability along the lines of bank administra- 
tion has been recognized by his having 
been appointed a member of the Bank 
Management Commission of the American 


Bankers Association. 


7 * 





* 


M. E. Tate took hold of a small bank in 
Iowa a few years ago, and assumed its full 
management. He 
immediately made 
himself an _ essen- 
tial part of the 
community. He is 
a tireless worker in 
community projects 
of all kinds and an 
industrious student 
of business in all 
its phases. 

As a result, he has built his bank into 
one of the important institutions of 
Keokuk. His suggestions for insuring 1931 
profits are especially timely. They have 
been checked by an executive of a metro 
politan bank who heartily agrees with Mr. 


Tate’s ideas as presented on page 290. 
* - * * 


* 








M. E. TATE 


Clara L. Dombey, who tells on page 292 
how to encourage women to increase sav- 
ings balances, is recognized in an article 
in the March issue of the Ladies Home 
Journal as one of the women in banking 
who has made an outstanding suecess. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


Alabama 
Abbeville—Abbeville State Bank 
Hartselle—First National Bank 
Lapine First National Bank 


Arkansas 
Sulphur Springs 
Corp. 


-Benton County Bank 


California 
Los Angeles—Central National Bank in 
Los Angeles 
Strathmore — Security-First 
Bank of Los 
Branch) 


National 


Angeles (Strathmore 


Colorado 
Blanea—Blanea State Bank 
Boulder—Citizens National Bank 


Florida 
Alachua—Bank of Alachua 
Panama City—First National Bank 


Georgia 
Covington—Bank of Newton County 
Fitzgerali—Exchange National Bank 
Fitzgerald—First National Bank 
Flovilla—W. B. Dozier Bank 
Jefferson—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


Idaho 


Grand View—Grand View State Bank 


Illinois 
Baldwin—Baldwin State Bank 
Bingham—Bingham State Bank 
Chicago—Austin National Bank 
Chicago—Columbia State Savings Bank 
Chicago—Ridgeway State Bank 
Chicago—Southwest State Bank 
Cicero—Cicero Trust & Savings Bank 
Kinmundy—State Bank of Kinmundy 
Manlius—First State Bank 
Melvin—Melvin State Bank 
Oakford—First National Bank 
Oak Park—First National Bank 
Penfield—Bank of Penfield 
St. Joseph—Exchange Bank 
Waverly—First National Bank 
West Point—State Bank of West Point 


Indiana 


Ashley—Ashley State Bank 
Cromwell—Sparta State Bank 
Dana—State Bank of Dana 
Decker—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Deputy—Deputy State Bank 
East Chicago—First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Huntertown—Huntertown Bank 
Kimmell—State Bank of Kimmell 
Kingman—Fountain-Parke State Bank 
Mellott—Mellott Bank 
South Milford—Peoples State Bank 
Veedersburg—First National Bank 
Wawaka—Farmers State Bank 
Westfield—State Bank of Westfield 


Iowa 


Alden—State Bank of Alden 

Davis City—Farmers -Bank 

Daws—State Bank of Daws 

Earlham—Bank of Earlham 

Eldon—Farmers & Merchants Savings 

Bank 

Hiteman—Hiteman Savings Bank 

Huxley-—Huxley Savings Bank 
(Continued on page 814) 
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CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS on 
of LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
March 25, 1931. 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts. 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


.$76,135,112.10 
420,000.00 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Ca 


Head Office Building 


383,825.00 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 


Safe Deposit Vaults (including Branches) 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of “Credit 


and Acceptances 


Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer . 


Other Resources . 
CasH AND EXCHANGE . 
U. S. Govr. Bonps and 
TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
County, MunicipaL 
and OTHER Bonps 


TOTAL 


$25,662,791.72 _ 


1,757,393. 52 
1,147,434.01 


5, 530,220.80 


37,500.00 
716,501.59 


9,569,895.18 


14,656,093.44 49,888,780.34 


$136,016.767.36 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1931 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Discount Collected—Unearned 


Circulation 


Letters of Credit a and Liability : as Acceptor , 
or Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities . 
DEPOSITS . 


TOTAL 


.$ 5,000,000.00 
9,000, 000. 00 
2,027,451.10 

250,000.00 
553,026.23 
113,794.43 
750,000.00 


5,946, 903.03 
; 36,077.72 
112,339,514.85 


$136,016,767.36 


Assets of the Citizens National Company, owned by the stockholders of the 
Citizens National Trust &§ Savings Bank, not included in above statement 


We invite accounts from institutions needing banking 
service in the increasingly important Los Angeles area. 


FOR REGISTERED MAIL 
REPLACES SEALING WAX 


i Original *»> Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department 
and Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BrRoADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $80,000,000 





MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
we . " 

















I think it would be a fine thing if we could circular- 
ize every bank in West Virginia, with a copy of the 
article ‘Qualifications for Bankers’’ recently pub- 


lished in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
O. JAY FLEMING 


Vice President, First National Bank, Grafton, West Va. 








Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 313) 
Lenox—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Lovilia—Farmers & Merchants Savings 

Bank 
Melrose—Farmers State Bank 
Minden—Farmers Savings Bank 
Osceola—Simmons & Co. Bankers 
Paton—Farmers State Bank 
Seranton—F’armers & Merchants Bank 
Sherrill, (Speehts Ferry P. O.)—Sherril] 
Savings Bank 
Tipton—Cedar County State Bank 
Titonka—First National Bank 
Zearing—Farmers Bank 


Kansas 


Elisworth—Central National Bank 
Mulberry—Miners State Bank 


Louisiana 


Lockport—Farmers Trust & Savings 
Bank 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Industrial Bank & Trust Co. 


Michigan 


Berkley (Detroit P. O.)—Berkley State 
Bank 

Casnovia—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 

Dearborn—American State Bank 

Ferndale (Detroit P. O.)—American 
State Bank 

Lincoln Park (Detroit P. O.)—State Sav- 
ings Bank 

Lochmoor (Fox Creek Sta. Detroit P. 0.) 
—Lochmoor State Bank 

Melvindale (Dearborn P. O.)—State Sav- 
ings Bank 

Muir—Bank of Muir 

Northstar—Bank of North Star 

Pontiac—Peoples State Trust & Savings 
Bank 

Wyandotte—American State Bank 


Minnesota 


Lewiston—First State Bank 

Luverne—First & Farmers National 
Bank in Luverne 

Rapidan—Farmers State Bank 

Round Lake—State Bank of Round Lake 

Stockton—Farmers State Bank 

Tyler—First National Bank 


Mississippi 


Chalybeate—Chalybeate Bank 

Falkner—Bank 6f Falkner 

Goodman—Commercial State Bank 

Jackson—First National Bank 

Lexington—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Ripley—Bank of Ripley 

Starkville—Merchants & Farmers Bank 

Utica—Peoples Bank 

West—Bank of West 


Missouri 


Halltown—Bank of Halltown 
Norborne—Farmers Bank 
Quitman—Farmers Bank 
Schell City—Schell City Bank 


Montana 


Moore—State Bank of Moore 


Nebraska 


Raeville—Farmers State Bank 
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Nevada 
MeDermitt—Quinn River Bank 


New Jersey 
Linden—Linden National Bank & Trust 
Co. 


New Mexico 
New Hobbs—First National Bank 


New York 


Champlain—First National Bank 
New York—World Exchange Bank 


North Carolina 
Hookerton—Pinetops Banking Co. 
Pinetops—Pinetops Banking Co. 
Tabor—Bank of Whiteville 
Whiteville—Bank of Whiteville 


North Dakota 
Granville—First State Bank 


Hope—Security National Bank Used by Hundreds 
one of Leading Banks 


Akron—Security Savings Bank 
Coolville—Coolville National Bank For over twenty years Elliott Bank Window 
( —Citizens £ . . a 
cea etage er Display Services have been effectively used by 
ogan—First Rempel National Bank e F . 
selected banks to win new friends and new busi- 
ness every day in the year. Complete in every 


Marion—Marion Savings Bank Co. 
Richwood—First National Bank 
detail. Always up-to-date. Lowest cost per reader. 


Risingsun—Sun Savings Bank Co. 
Wilmington—Citizens National Bank 


Oregon Write for free copy of “THE TWELVE PRINCIPLES 


Aurora—Aurora State Bank 
Hubbard—State Bank of Hubbaril 
Independence—Farmers State Bank 
Nyssa—Malheur County Bank 
Redmond—First National Bank 


Pennsylvania 


Avella—Lineoln National Bank 

Brownsville—Monongahela National] 
Bank 

Fairchance—First National Bank 

Philadelphia—Plaza Trust Co. 

Portage—First National Bank 


South Carolina 
Clinton—First National Bank 
Laurens—F’armers National Bank 


South Dakota 
Bonesteel—Dakota State Bank 
Wagner—First State Bank 


Tennessee 
Granville—Bank of Granville 
Greenback—Bank of Greenback 
Ooltewah—Bank of Ooltewah 


Texas 
Blossom—Blossom National Bank 
Bonham—State Bank & Trust Co. 
Henrietta—Dale Bros. & Co. Bankers 
Pecan Gap—Pecan Gap National Bank 
Temple—City National Bank 


Virginia 

Norton—National Bank of Norton 
West Virginia 

Fayetteville—Bank of Fayette 


Huntington—Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Worthington—First National Bank 


Wisconsin 


OF SUCCESSFUL BANK WINDOW DISPLAY ADVERTISING” 


A» 


Address Bank Display Division 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., INC. 


242 West 55th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NBARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own es in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply rt (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
Cc. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


3 
: 
| 
: 


HBAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 6B.C.2 


POOP OPO LOOSE OOOO EDEL SOD POOSD SESE SODS ODDS DODO DODD ODO DIOODOOD HOOD FOOD OOOO HOES FOOD GOGO ODED OOD 


Barronett—Barronett State Bank 
Lyndon Station—Lyndon State Bank 
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SAYING IT RICHLY 
AND GRACEFULLY 


NEXT WINDOW 
“MX PLEASE 
Here’s abronze‘NextWindow, 
Please” that says just what 
you want it to say, in the 
fashion of bronze...richly, in 
a dignified manner, attesting 


to the sound character of 
the bank itself. 


Clip this ad now, add it to 
your letterhead, and we will 
ship you, on approval, one 
of our bronze plates exactly 
as above, for your inspection. 
The sign is yours, if you like 
it, for the nominal charge of 
$4.00. A discountapplies on all 
plates purchased in quantity. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 
INCORPORATED 
1620 East 41st Street - Cleveland, Ohio 


Designers and manufacturers of bronzetabletsfor 
memorials, as wellasall flat bronze in any finish. 


ERSTE Se 


























A long record of 
responsibility and 
dependability is just as 
important in the manu- 


facture of envelopes as 








it is in banking. 




















co 


ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 Cortland Street 
Cc H ICA GO 
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DATE 


May 1-2 
May 7-8 
May 11-12 
May 12-13 
May 12-13 
May 12-14 
May 13-15 
May 14-15 
May 14-16 
May 20-21 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
May 21-23 
May 21-23 
May 25-27 
May 28-30 
June 2-3 
June 8-9 
June 8-12 
June 9-11 
June 10-11 
June 11-13 
June 12-13 
June 12-13 
June 18-19 
June 18-19 
June 18-20 
June 18-21 
June 19-20 
June 20-21 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 22-26 
June 24-26 
June 25-26 
June 26-27 
July 26-28 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4-5 
Sept. 14-17 
Sept. 16-18 
Oct. 5-8 
Oct. 21-23 
Oct. 27-29 
Nov. 1-5 





STATE & TOWN 


Georgia 
Fitzgerald 


Indiana 
Hillsboro 


New York 
Champlain 

oma 

Stillwell 


Tennessee 
Camden 


Jackson 
Virginia 
Norfc ik 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


EVENT 


Florida Bankers Association 


THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 


Tennessee Bankers Association (Tentative) 


Mid-West Savings Conference 
Missouri Bankers Association 
Mississippi Bankers Association 
Texas Bankers Association 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Alabama Bankers Association 

New Jersey Bankers Association 
Maryland Bankers Association 
South Carolina Bankers Association 
Kansas Bankers Association 
California Bankers Association 
National Safe Deposit Association 
Illinois Bankers Association 
Georgia Bankers Association 
Oklahoma Bankers Association 
Idaho Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 
Minnesota Bankers Association 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Virginia Bankers Association 
Oregon Bankers Association 

Maine Bankers Association 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
Washington Bankers Association 
District of Columbia Bankers Association 
Colorado Bankers Association 
Utah Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Association 
Iowa Bankers Association 
Michigan Bankers Association 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
West Virginia Bankers Association 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
Montana Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Association 
Wyoming Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association 


Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. 


American Bankers Association 


Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust Conf. 


Mortgage Bankers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 


*Indicates Press Report 





NAME OF BANK CAPITAL mg oy CORRESPONDENT 
*National Bank of Fitzgerald| $100,000 $ 20,000 J. J. Dorminey 
Surplus 
| 
*Hillsboro State Bank 25,000 | . Dr. E. G. Bounell, Pres., 
Jas. J. Williams, Cash 
*Champlain National Bank 50,000 Arthur R. Atwood 
*Bank of Commerce 15,000 3,000 |Neil Sims, Pres., Fort Smith; 
Surplus Jeff D. Atkerson, Cash 
The Benton County National 25,000 | A. 8. Justice 
Bank of Camden 
*Manhattan Bank & Trust 10,000 E. J. Nunn, L. W. Birmingham, 
Co. Jr., interested 
i*Central Bank & Trust Co 225,000 Fred C. Abbott 
| 
|\*American State Bank 200,000 40,000 |Geo. J. Graebner, 
To oven about Mav Ist | Surplus 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


5 State Banks; 3 National Banks 
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PLACE 


West Palm Beach 
Chattanooga 

South Bend, Ind. 
Excelsior Springs 


San Angelo 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Gadsden 
‘Atlantic City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Topeka 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Sea Island Beach 
Oklahoma City 
Boise 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 

Old Point Comfort 
Seaside 

Poland Springs 
Milwaukee 

Fargo 

Seattle 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Estes Park 

Salt Lake City 
Upper Saranac 
Waterloo 

Toronto, Canada 
Huron 

White Sulphur Springs 
New London 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Rehoboth 
Cheyenne 

Boston 

Niagara Falls 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
San Francisco 
Dallas, Texas 
White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. 








Wm. J. Gronewald, organizers _ 
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Strate & Town 


Arkansas 
Camden 


Dardanelle 
Okolona 


Florida 


Bocagrande 


Calumet City 
Goreville 
Orangeville 


Quincy 


Taylorville 
Virden 


Brook 

East Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Orleans 


lowa 
Hopkinton 
Keosauqua 
Oxford 

Kentucky 
Crestwood 
Franklin 


Lockport 


Minnesota 
Russell — 

Mississippi 
Bruce 
Carthage 
Clarksdale 
Coffeeville 
Falkner 
Greenwood 
Lena 
Magnolia 
Myrtle 
Northearrollton 


Pontotoc 
Missouri 
Perryville 
Portageville 
North Carolina 
Aulander 
Clarkton 
Columbus 
Gastonia 
Murphy 
Rocky Mount 
Swannanoa 
Wallace 


Waynesville 
Weaverville 
Weldon 
North Dakota 
Granville 
South Dakota 
Corsica 
Gayville 
Wisconsin 
Edgerton 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


45 State Banks; 4 National Banks; 37 Reopened Banks 


NaME oF Bank 


The Merchants & Planters Bank (Reopened) 


First National Bank (Reopened) 
Peoples Bank (Reopened) 


Florida Bank of Boca Grande 


Calumet City State Bank (Reopened) 
Citizens State Bank (Reopened) 

State Bank of Orangeville (Reopened) 

State Savings Loan & Trust Co. (Reopened) 


Corn Belt Joint Stock Land Bank 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 


Community State Bank 

First National Bank in East Chicago 
Citizens State Bank (Reopened) 
Citizens State Bank (Reopened) 


Citizens State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
First Trust & Savings Bank 


Crestwood State Bank (Reopened) 
McElwain-Meguiar Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 


Raceland Bank & Trust Co 
(Branch of Raceland, La.) 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 


Bank of Bruce (Reopened) 

Leake County Bank (Reopened) 
Coahoma County Bank & Trust Co. 
Coffeeville Bank (Reopened) 

Bank of Falkner (Reopened) 

Greenwood Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 
Bank of Lena (Reopened) 

Citizens Savings Bank (Reopened) 

Bank of Myrtle (Reopened) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 


First National Bank (Reopened) 


Home Trust Co. (Reopened) 
Portageville Bank (Reopened) 


Bank of Aulander (Reopened) 

Bank of Bladen (Reopened) 

Polk County Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

First National Bank (Reopened) 

Bank of Murphy (Reopened) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co 

Swannanoa Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

North Carolina Bank & Trust Co 
(Wallace Agency) 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

Farmers & Traders Bank (Reopened) 

Bank of Weldon (Reopened) 


Northwestern Bank of Granville 


Farmers State Bank (Reopened) 
Security State Bank (Reopened) 


Tobacco Exchange Bank (Reopened) 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS «& 


$100,000 $ 10,000 T. S. Grayson 
Surplus 
25,000 6,000 S. G. Catlett 
10,330 J. M. May 
Surplus 
Assessment 


7,500 Barwon Collier 


5,870 J. A. Grisham 
21,000 I. E. Rote 
250,000 I. J. Green 
Surplus 
‘ .... G. G. Seaman 
27,950 J. H. Murphy 


5,000 Howard Myers 
61,620 CW. Rose 
61,440 G. P. Torrance 

, . J. F. Shepherd 


W. H. MeNeil 
5,000 J. W. Beggs 
... James Barry 


3,220 J. H. Bewett 
65,000 8,000 O. B. Jackson 
Surplus 


30,000 .. W.C. Palmer 


20,000 C. A. Bruce 
30,000 W. A. Ellis 
75,000 E. L. Anderson 
23,500 7,660 J. F. Provine 
10,000 2,690 A. L. Conner 
200,000 . J. T. Thomas 
12,000 3,500 Joy Davis 
30,000 18,680 F. C. Andrews 
15,000, .. . J. A. Bateman 
25,000 12,000 W. H. Niell 
Surplus 
125,000 25,230 A. F. Duff 


50,000 C. E. Kiefner 


20,000 30,000 Alphonse DeLisle 


22,500 

22,500 F. W. Blanton 
500,000 ea Mo ‘ 
30,000 6,000 J. W. Lovingford 
100,000 25,000 F. P. Spruill 


. H. B. Atkins 
D. J. Weaver 
58,710 J. L. Suiter 
3,000 R. L. Richardson 


24,000 2,400 Peter Nieveen 
25,000 4,060 G. B. Wright 


50,000 25,090 E. T. Ebbott 


— ai 
PRoFITs PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 


J. W. Coan 


- 


H. V. George 
Ben E. Hill 


C. A. Waltmire, Jr. 


: A, F. Lentz 


E. M. Reeser 
P. V. Deames 


.. A. Tedrow, Secretary 
). M. Kindle 


H. C. Lawrence 
J. A. Dalton 
Frank Driver 
Ray Martin 


A. J. Miller 
L. H. Vardaman , 
H. W. Edwards 


S. B.- Royster 
C. W. Gillespie 


_ L. M. Toups 


E. F. Oberg 


J. F. Douglas 

M. E. Cadenhead 
N. B. Seeions 

F. E. Collins 

E. W. MeMillin 
R. A. Ball 

R. B. Stovall 

Mrs. W. C. Weeks 
John T. Miller 
J.D. Lee 


F. A. Furr 


J. F. Keile 
A. W. Fields 


J. E. Cooke 


1.¢ Thompson, Manager 
Thos. Stringfield 

Wm. M. Yost 

J. L. Suiter 

S. E. Rogers 


P. Vander Werp 
T. B. Wetteland 


W.C. Buckholz 


A little thought sometimes results 
inonly one operation where two were 
needed before. 


The saddest spectacle in business The more important the security 
is the man who appreciates finan-_ is to the borrower, the more sure are 


cially and depreciates personally. you of his paying his loan promptly. 











‘Your Calendars A Real Tie-Up For Our Campaign 


An Ohio banker says, ‘‘Our officials are mighty well pleased 
with your calendars and we are sure we have made a real pur- 
chase to tie up with our advertising campaign. You have a 
quality product beyond a doubt.” 





Advertisers gladly pay premiums to obtain “preferred positions” for their 
advertising. Much of that advertising is short lived. * * BRASTEX Calendar 
advertising is different. These beautiful calendars secure a position right in 
“init = front of your prospect’s eyes, and stay there. * * See BRASTEX, then buy! 


THE NATIONAL ART WORKS, Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































State &« Town 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Cordova 
Arizona 

Chandler 

Gilbert 


Arkansas 
Nashville 


Pocahontas 


California 


San Marino 


(Branch of Pasadena, 


P.O.) 
Connecticut 
Waterbury 


Florida 


Fort Pierce 


Idaho 
Kendrick 
Preston 

Mlinois 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Clayton 


Cuba 
Flora 
Hillsboro 
Kinmundy 
Sidney 
Indiana 
Angola 
Bremen 
Bunker Hill 
Clinton 
Columbus 


Decatur 
Denver 


East Chicago 


Lawrenceburg 
Owensville 


Paoli 
Pendleton 


Iowa 
Bussey 


Kellerton 
Lisbon 

Mount Vernon 
Russell 


Kansas 
Caney 


Marysville 
Saline 


Kentucky 
Middlesboro 


Shelbyville 
Louisiana 
Belcher 
Gilliam 
Ida 
Lafayette 
Minden 
Plaquemine 


Belding 


Bellevue 
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PRESENT NAME 


Woodlawn-American 
National Bank 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Wahouma Savings Bank with Consolidation 
W oodlawn-American 
National Bank 


The Citizens Bank ofCordova Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Title 


The Arizona Bank 
(Branch of Phoenix, 
The Arizona Bank 


(Branch of Phoenix, Ariz.) 


First National Bank 


Bank of Pocahontas 


San Marino National Bank 


Merchants Trust Co. 


St. Lucie County Bank 


Kendrick State Bank 


First Security Bank 


Chicago Bank of Commerce 


Depositors State Bank 


Bank of Chandler 


Succeeds 


Bank of Chandler 
(Br. of Chandler, Ariz.) 


Succeeds 


First National Bank, Mineral Moved 
Springs 

Bank of Biggers, Biggers, and Merger 
The State Bank, Success 


Arcadia National Bank, 
Arcadia 


Moved and 
Title Changed 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. Merger 
with Merchants Trust Co. 


St. Lucie County Bank & Succeeds 
Trust Co. 


Bank of Juliaetta, Juliaetta, Merger 

with Kendrick State Bank 
First National Bank Absorbed 
Old Dearborn State Bank 


Absorbed 
Southwest State Bank 


Taken over 


Inland-Irving National Bank Irving Park National Bank, Merger 


Clayton State Bank 


State Bank of Cuba 


First National Bank 


Hillsboro National Bank 


First National Bank 
Winston State Bank 


Steuben County State Bank 


First Union State Bank 


Bunker Hill Bank 
First National Bank 
Irwin-Union Trust Co 


Old Adams County Bank 


Citizens Bank 


Union National Bank of In- 
diana Harbor at East Chi- 


cago 
Peoples National Bank 


Owensville State Bank 


The Paoli State Bank 


Pendleton Banking Co. 


State Bank of Bussey 


Mount Ayr State Bank 
(Branch of Mount Ayr) 

Lisbon Bank & Trust Co 

Mount Vernon Bk. & Tr. Co 


Russell State Bank & Trust 


oO. 


Caney Valley National Bank 


Citizens State Bank 


Planters State Bank 


Commercial Bank & Trust 


oO. 
Deposit Bank 


Caddo Trust & Savings Bk. First State Bank 

Caddo Trust & Savings Bank Gilliam State Bank 
(Branch of Belcher, La.) 

Caddo Trust & Savings Bank Ida State Bank 
(Branch of Belcher, La.) 


Portage Park National Bk., 
and Inland Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Bartlett & Wallace State Bk. Merger 
(Closed 11-17-30) with 
Clayton State Bank 
First National Bank with Consolidation 
State Bank of Cuba 
Flora National Bank Taken over 
Irving National Bank, Irving Purchased 
State Bank of Kinmundy Taken over 
State Bank of Sidney Purchased 


First National Bank with Merger 
Steuben County State Bk. 


Union State Bank Title 
Bunker Hill State Bank Succeeds 
Citizens Bank Purchased 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Merger 
Elizabethtown, with Irwin- 
Union Trust Co. 

Peoples Loan & Trust Co. 


“eo ‘ Purchased 
Citizens State Bank 


Succeeds 


United States National Bank Rechartered 
of Indiana Harbor at East 
Chicago 

Dearborn National Bank with Merger 
Peoples National Bank 

First State Bank and Old Merger 
State Bank 

Paoli State Bank Succeeds 

Pendleton Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Pendleton Banking Co. 


Bank of Bussey and Bussey Merger 
Savings Bank 
Kellerton State Bank Succeeds 
Stuckslager & Auracher,Bkrs. Succeeds 
and Lisbon Savings Bank 
Mount Vernon Bank Incorporated as a 
State Bank 


Russell State Bank Title 


Home National Bank with Consolidation 
Caney Valley National Bk. 

Herkimer State Bank with Merger 
Citizens State Bank 

Reserve State Bank with Merger 
Planters State Bank 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 


Bank of Finchville, Finchville Taken over 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Commercial Bank of Lafay- Bank of Lafayette & Trust Merger 


yette & Trust Co. 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
Iberville Trust & Savings Bk. Iberville Bank & Trust Co. 


Belding Savings Bank 


Bellevue State Bank 


Co. and Commercial Nat. 


Ban 
Bank of Webster 
Succeeds 
Peoples Savings Bank with Consolidation 


Belding Savings Bank 
Farmers State Bank Absorbed 


Assets purchased 


CAPITAL 






$100,000 


15,000 


25,000 


25,000 


50,000 


50,000 


15,000 
25,000 
1,500,000 


400,000 
525,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 
50,000 
10,000 


30,000 
400,000 


120,000 


10,000 


175,000 
50,000 


25,000 
25,000 


50,000 
50,000 


25,000 


50,000 


100,000 


25,000 
20,000 


250,000 
70,000 
50,000 

100,000 
20,000 






SURPLUS «& 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


10 Consolidations; 6 Title Changes; 16 Successions; 2 Moved; 31 Mergers; 7 Absorptions; 13 Taken Over; 
10 Purchases; 1 Rechartered; 1 Incorporated; 1 Conversion; 2 Reorganizations 





PRESIDENT 


PROFITS 
25,000 J. T. Rhodes 


5,750 G. E. Stewart 


5,390 Sid Dickinson 


2.580 Tom Bigger 


13,470 W. L. D. Brown 


10,050 T. P. Goodbody 


25,820 K. D. Ingle 
29,380 Chas. Shumway 
750,000 H. S. Henschen 


351,700 


156,250 C. E. Ummach 


8,300 Henry Sparks 


81,250 H. F. Pixley 
17,090 
35,520 D. F. Cameron 
_ Wm. Engel 
C. E. Betzner 


82,710 U. G. Wright 
108,730 W. G. Irwin 


50,020 J. W. Tyndall 
2,500 Bert Bowers 
Surplus 


161,180 W. H. O’Brien 
10,000 C. B. Smith 
1,060 C. M. Boyd 


2,500 W. J. Way 


17,750 John Ayracher 
28,300 Lanning 


Macfarland 
5,000 J. N. Jeffries 


27,000 J. F. Blacklidge 


114,000 G. T. Helvering 


25,000 W. V. Tennent 
7,240 Burnett Wallace 
D. MeL. Jeter 


. T. L. Evans 


38,380 C. O. Holland 
20,580 F. P. Wilbert 


35,050 H. J. Leonard 
25.000 F. A. Brown 


(Continued on next page) 


CASHIER 





R. W. Daly 


J. W. Wood 


. F. H. Bouton, Mgr. 


R. R. Dickinson 
R. R. Hosey 


C. M. Matter 


C. 8. Marvel 


H. B. Thompson 
C. L. Greaves 
E. A. Schroeder 


Thomas Klechak 


W. iH. Craig 


C. E. Hemphill 
C. R. Alderson 


R. J. Carpenter 
H. M. Seiler 
R. M. Kaiser 


J.C. Straw 
C. M. Setser 


R. E. Meibers 
N. B. Hunt 


O. M. Keller 
A. W. Thompson 
A. R. Payton 


J. T. Doughman 


D. U. Van Metre 
D. U. Van Metre 


Homer Jeffries 


H. V. Bolinger 


R. W. Samuelson 


Gains Whitfield 
W. C. Winlock 


J. F. Walters 


P. R. Duplex 
J. P. Kent, Jr. 
Sprague Pugh 
A. W. Spencer 


C. D. Kimberly 
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State & Town 


Charlotte 
Davis 
Detroit 
Highland Park 
Pompeii 


Minnesota 
Austin 


Benson 


Carthage 
Cuba 
Shelbina 
Trenton 


New York 
Middletown 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
North Carolina 
Asheville 
North Dakota 
Scranton 
Whitman 
Ohio 
Arcanum 
Ashtabula 
Delaware 
Oklahoma 
Lexington 
Marlow 
Shidler 
Pennsylvania 
Gallitzin 


Pittsburgh 


Schwenkville 


South Carolina 
Olanta 


Pamplico 


South Dakota 
Dell Rapids 


Eureka 

Madison 
Tennessee 

Lebanon 


Nashville 

Sparta 
Texas 

Georgetown 


Hereford 


Levelland 
McLean 


Memphis 
Mineral Wells 


Stephenville 
Wills Point 


Vermont 
Burlington 


Washington 
Cashmere 


Fairfield 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


Palmyra 
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Present NAME 





First National Bank 


Davison State Bank 
Peoples Wayne County Bk. 
Highland Park State Bank 
Pompeii State Bank 


First National Bank 


National Bank of Benson 
Fairmont National Bank 
Farmers State Bank 


Central National Bank 


Peoples Bank 
Shelbina Bank 
Trenton Trust Co. 


First Merchants National Bk. 
& Trust Co. 


Hibernia Trust Co. 


Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in N. Y 
National Bronx Bank 


First National Bank & Trust 
‘o. 


Bank of Scranton 
Bank of Whitman 


First Farmers National Bank 

Farmers National Bank «& 
Trust Co. 

Delaware County Nat. Bk. 


First State Bank 
First National Bank 


American Exchange Bank 


First National Bank in 
Gallitzin 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co 


National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Schwenkville 


Peoples State Bank of 8S. C. 
(Branch of Charleston) 
Farmers Bank 


New First National Bank in 
Dell Rapids 


Eureka State Bank 
Security Bank & Trust Co. 


Lebanon Bank & Trust Co. 


Nashville and American Tr. 
Co. 

Commerce Union Bank 
(Sparta Office of Nashville, 
Tenn.) 


City National Bank 
First State Bank 


First National Bank 
Citizens State Bank 


First National Bank 
State National Bank 
Farmers-First National Bk. 
First National Bank 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ForMER NAME 





Farmers State Bank, Potter- Taken over 
ville, (closed 3-6-31) 

Farmers State Bank ‘Absorbed 

American State Bank Absorbed 

American State Bank Taken over 

Perrinton State Bank, Perrin- Merger 

ton, with Pompeii State Bk. 


Austin National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank 

Farmers State Bank, Clontarf Taken over 

Citizens National Bank Purchased 

Farmers State Bank, Bejou Taken over 


First National Bank with Merger 
Central National Bank 

Bank of Cuba Taken over 

Lakenan State Bank Purchased 

Dunlap State Bank, Dunlap Taken over 


First National Bank & Trust Merger 
Co. and Merchants Nat. 


ank 

Broadway & Plaza Trust Co. Merger 
with Hibernia Trust Co. 

Bay Parkway National Bank Taken over 


Melrose National Bank and Merger 
Port Morris Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 
and Commerce Union Tr 
Co. 


Merger 


First National Bank with Merger 
Bank of Scranton 
First National Bank Conversion 
First National Bank,Pitsburg Taken over 
Farmers National Bank Title 
Delaware National Bank Succeeds 
Farmers State Guaranty Bk. Merger 
and Security State Bank 
National Bank of Marlow Merger 
with First National Bank 
Grainola State Bank, Grain- Consolidation 
ola, with American Ex- - 
change Bank 
First National Bank Succeeds 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co. Merger 
with Peoples-PittsburghTr. 
Co 
National Bank of Schwenk- Title 
ville 
Farmers Bank Succeeds 
Bank of Pamplico and Far- Merger 
mers & Merchants Bank 


Home National Bank with Merger 
New First National Bank 
in Dell Rapids 

Guaranty State Bank 


anty Reorganization 
Security State Bank 


Reorganization 


American Bank & Trust Co. Merger 
with Lebanon Bank & Tr. 
Co 

American Trust Co. 
Nashville Trust Co. 

First National Bank, Doyle 


and Merger 


Purchased 


First National Bank in Hutto, Taken over 
Hutto 
Western National Bank Part of assets 
purchased 
First State Bank Taken over 
First State Bank, Alanreed, Merger 
with Citizens State Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Newlin Absorbed 
First National Bank Purchased 
First State Bank Absorbed 


Van Zandt County National Consolidation 
we 5 with First National 
an 


Howard National Bank & Howard National Bank and Merger 


Trust Co. 
Cashmere State Bank 
Bank of Fairfield 


Security Bank & Trust Co 


Palmyra State Bank 


City Trust Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Bank Consolidation 
with Cashmere State Bank 
Waverly Exchange Bank, 
Waverly, with Bank of 
Fairfield 


Consolidation 


Kanawha City Bank with Merger 
Security Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank of Palmyra and Farmers Merger 
Savings Bank 


How CHANGED 


CapImraL 


$ 50,000 
20,000 


200,000 


20,000 
100,000 
25,000 
50,000 
50,000 


250,000 


525,000 
300,000 
25,000 


15,000 


100,000 
150,000 


100,000 
20,000 
25,000 
15,000 


25,000 
50,000 


1,000,000 


600,000 
50,000 
25,000 

100,000 


30,000 


SURPLUS « 


PRorits 


$ 53,290 J. 


6ae¢e eee 


7,520 J. 


131,360 N 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESIDENT 


H. Baxter 


C. Hicks 


. F. Banfield 


"15,000 T. J. Haugen 


86,900 H 


. M. Boggess 


20,000 A. J. Barnett 
37,600 A. E. Jones 


36,430 J. 
300,000 F. 


B. Wright 
W. Murray, Jr. 


275,000 W. T. Keogh 


131,540 J. 


18,000 F. 


3,190 G. 


14,620 G. 
318,470 H. 


64,000 C. 
13,000 A. 


28,120 J. 


G. Adams 


N. May 
F. Lamb 


W. Hanes 
M. Kunkle . 


G. Lewis 
G. Hudspeth 
J. Adkins 


10,260 D. A. Casselman 


1,500 O 
10,610 C 


663,730 P. } 


. A. Golden 


. H. Gerdes 


. A. Stensland 


15,520 C. B. Williams 


68,620 S 


39,000 W. H. R 


12,500 J. H. Doyle 


J. Montgomery 
y oach 


99,760 J. W. Frey 
20,330 J. C. Lybrand 


441,950 E. E. Clarkson 


45,790 Geo. Sussex, Jr. 


21,170 Henry Treede 


160,920 O. F. Payne 


10,000 Earl Garbutt 





CASHIER 


C. E. Leach 


0. B. Gjerdingen 7 


C. A. Scott 

E. P. Sebastian 
J. M. Buckman 
W. W. Alexander 


C. A. Owen 


H. W. Koenig 


Wm. M. Redwood 


R. J. List 
C. F. McErlane 


J. H. Potts 
F. B. Russell 


T. L. Patton 
L. L. Center 
Jesse Adkins 
E. B. Hester 


R. E. Smith, Jr., 
District Cashier 
Allen Brown 


P. R. Kenefick 


H. B. Zenk 
G. L. Seully 


Wm. McPherson 
O. E. Moss 


P. E. Mann 


|W. R. Norris 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































vers and Shorts” 


The “Hot Money” Bank 


The following is a good story told 
by a Southern banker recently: 

A southern bank anticipated a run. 
It secured a shipment of silver dol- 
lars. Sure enough, next morning the 
run developed. Before the bank was 
open, a great crowd of colored people 
assembled at the front door. The 
cashier instructed one of his assist- 
ants to place a quantity of silver dol- 
lars in a pan and heat the money as 
hot as possible. 

When the coins were too hot to 
hold in your hand, the front doors 
were opened. The first negro ap- 
proached the wicket with a great 
crowd back of him. The eashier 
called to his assistant in the back 
room ‘‘ Bring in the money.” The as- 
sistant came in with the pan full of 
hot dollars carrying it gingerly with 
two towels to protect his hands. He 
dumped the money on the counter in 
front of the cashier. 

With a ruler, the cashier pushed 
the coins over to the waiting deposi- 
tor. The eager hands of the negro 
grasped the coins and immediately 
dropped them. Some of them rolled 
onto the floor. Those in the crowd 
scrambled for them. Each one who 
secured a coin dropped it quickly 
and began to howl. 

‘*They’s amakin’ that money in 
the back of the bank. This bank never 
will go broke,’’ was the common ex- 
pression as the negroes, with an 
entirely different attitude toward 
banks, left to spread the good news 
throughout the community. 


os 


This May Be The Cause Of 


Some Bank Failures 


Two farmers 
bank failure. 

‘*Well. I reckon it was that bank- 
er’s spellin’ that caused the trouble.”’ 

‘Aw go on,’’ said the other, ‘how 


were discussing a 


could a man’s spellin’ have anything 
to do with a bank going broke.”’ 

‘* Well, he always spelled the word 
bank with a small ‘‘b.’’ 

‘That ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
the argument,”’ said the other. 

‘Yes sir, you know the trouble 
with some of these banks is that they 
need a larger capital.’ 
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Readers will confer a favor by 


What Makes Trouble 


W. R. Snodgrass of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo. is telling the fol- 
lowing story. 

Inspector—W hat 
here, my man? 

Convict—They aceuSed me of 
forgery. Why, I can’t even sign my 
own name! 

Inspector—In the case of forgery, 
you don’t sign your own name. 


brought you 


a vere 
How To Counteract Alibis 


Joseph W. Bradley of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Co. 
of Spokane, tells the following story. 

The cashier called an office boy to 
him one morning and said: ‘‘I am 
going to give your twin brother your 
job.”’ 

‘My twin brother?’’ exclaimed 
the office boy. 

‘*Yes, I saw him watching the ball 
game yesterday while you were at 
your aunt’s funeral.”’ 


Do You Have Messengers 
Of This Sort? 


The Cleveland Trust Monthly says 
that it has been estimated that if all 
of their messenger boys were lined 
up early in the morning, they would 
stretch from seven to eight. It is re- 
ported that in one Chicago bank the 
messengers stretch from eight in the 
morning to four in the afternoon. 


——_<_—_—_. 


Look Out For The Draft 


A Louisville banker is 
with making this 
visitor in his bank. 

Visitor—Aren’t 
ple bothered with 
room ? 

‘*Yes, they are,’ 
‘‘overdraft.”’ 


credited 
explanation to a 


these young peo- 
draft in this big 


was the reply, 


A New Use For Check Stubs 


The story is current in Cleveland 
that a friend asked a Cleveland 
banker if his son kept a diary while 
he was in college. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied 
the banker, ‘‘he saved all his cheek 
stubs.”’ 
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